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RIGHTON PREPARATORY ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 5, Clifton- 
gvoad.—The Misses PETERS continue to receive a limiged 
number. Inclusive terms, 26 guineas per annum. 
~ REIGATE AND REDHILL SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Patrons. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Monson. 
Sir ARTHUR DE CAPELL BROKE, Bart. 
Principal. 
The Rev. R. PArkryson, M.A., Chigwell House, Redhill. 
LASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
GENERAL EDUCATION, based upon the Protestant 
principles of the Church of England, physical and mor: al 
training, kind treatment, and constant surveillance are fully 
carried out in this establishment. Pupils received from the 
ages of 9to 14. Boys who have been at public schools ob- 
jected to. Next term will commence on the 10th of October. 


FFICIENT CLASSICAL and MATHE- 
J MATICAL EDUCATION.—A lady can earnestly and 
conscientiously RECOMMEND to Christian Parents the 
ESTABLISHMENT, conducted by a Clergyman of the 
Chureh of England, where, after a me anxious personal 
tour of inquiry into the merits of inany schools, she placed | 
ner only son, a boy of twelve. The locality is, as regards 
purity of air, everything that could be wished, and the house 
cheerful and commodions, about 20 miles “<e London. 

For further particulars address “ Lady F., , Windsor- 
terrace, Southsea, Portsinouth. 


yAT ‘ ry vv 

ERMAN, FREN CH, ITALIAN.— Dr. 

ALTSCHUL, Author of * First German Reading-Book" 
(dedicated, by special permission, to her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland), “ M. Philog. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LAN- 
GUAGES UGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
the same Te = as one, at the pupils’ or at his house. Each 
Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select sepa- 
rate CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. Preparation (in 
languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the 
Universities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations.—9, OLD | 
BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. | 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
STOCKBR ef E, HANTS, Dunbridge Station, 
bury Branch, 8.W 
Sane E EpMonpson—Principal. 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics—¥rederick R. Smith, 
»D. 

Chemistry—Dr. Henry Debus, Ii ate Assistant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. 

Classics and History—Daniel Hughes, M.A., 

Oxford. 

Modern Languages and Foreign Literature—Mr. John Haas, 
from M. de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 

German—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller, from M. de Fellenberg's 

Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
Practical Surveying, Levelling, “&c.—Mr. Richard P. W right. 
Drawing—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
English—Mr. Daniel B. Brightwell. 
English—Mr. William Trevor. 
Music—Mr. William Cornwall. 
TERMS : 
For Boys under 12 years of age ......... 
above 12 and under 15. one 
above 15............ os 651. e 
Laundre ss and Sempstress, 3/. per annum extra (exe ept in 
the case of two or more pupils from the same family, when 
this charge is omitted). 


, CLIFTON- GAR DEN N “MAIDA- HIL L. 
(Removed from St. Mary’ s-terrace. ) 
| ADIES’ SELECT CLASSES—not more 
than Twelve in each Class. 
Principals. 
Signor and Signora G. CAMPANELLA (née Lindley). 
Professor. 3. 
Vocal Music and Italian—Signor G. Campanella. 
Piano—Sterndale Bennett and Miss Van der Perrin. 
Landscape Painting—David Cox. 
Drawing—Signora Campanella. 
French—Mons. Bourgeois. 
German—Herr Kokemiiller. : 
English Language and Literature—Signora Campanella. 
History—Signor N. Minola. 

The Classes RECOMMENCE, after the Holidays, the First 
Week in October.—Communications respecting Lessons in 
the Classes, or in Schools or Families, may be addressed to 
Signor G. CAMPANELLA, at his residenc e, 13, Clifton-gardens, 


I ADIES’ COLLE GE, Cambray House, 
4 Cheltenham, for the DAU GHTE RS of NOBLEMEN 
and GENTLEMEN. 








near | 


Salis- 


Jesus College, 


451. per annum. 


President. 
The Very Rev. Francis CLosr, D.D., 
Vice-President. 
BEtiairs, M.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools. 
Council. 
The Rey. W. Dobson, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College ; 
Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S., &c.; 
Stephen E. Comyn, Esq., M. D. 
J. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 
W. Bacon, Esq., Registrar. 
N. Hartland, Esq.. Treasurer. 
Lady P' rincipal—Miss Beale. 
Lady Vice-Principal—Miss Brewer. 

REGULAR Course OF InstrucTION.—The Holy Scripture 
and Liturgy of the Church of England, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, History, Geography, German, French, English Litera- 
ture, Music and Class Singing, Elementary Drawing, Needle- 
work, Calisthenic Exercise 

EXTRA AND BYkE Cours —French, German, Italian, Piano, 
Single and Class Singing, Drawing, Dancing. 

Terms of the Regular Course per Annum, from Eight to 

wenty-four Guineas, depending upon age and attainments. 

Bye Course.—Each subject from Four to Twelve Guineas. 

Fees to be paid half-yearly in advance. Children admitted 
after the completion of their Fourth Year. 

A Boarding House detached under the supervision of the 
Council and Lady Principal. Terms, 40/7. per annum; Wash- 
ing, 42. 4s.; Seat in Church, 12. 1s. 

Furth r ‘information may be obtained from the Honorary 


Dean of Carlisle. 


The Rev. H. W. 





Secretary, and from the Lady Principal, 


.—A Beneficed C lergy- 
side, would be glad to receive 
J =NTLEMEN into his family to 
A very comfortable home is offered, and peculiar ad- 
backward boys. Terms, 100 guineas. 

Rev. Z. A. M.,”’ Post-office, Weston-super-mare. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergy- 
man, of University honours and great experience in 
teaching, residing in a healthy district within easy reach of 
Rugby, Leami , and Covertry, is »btaining 
TWO or THREE PUPILS to EDUCA’ vicar’s 
sons in cls , mathematics, English,-irench, 
drawing. rms cr ri rate. 
Address “S, P. Q. R., 


Guys HOSP IT AL. — The 
x SESSION COMMENCES in OC 

The Introductory Address will be 
TURNER, Esq., Treasurer, on Friday, 
Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They 
are required to pay 40l. for the first year, 40/. for the second 
vear, and 10/7. for every succeeding year of attendance; or 1001 
in one payment entitles a student to a perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, 
and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according 
merit from those Students who have attended a second year. 
A Resident House Surgeon is appointed every six months 
from those Students who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's Hospital, wi ill enter Stu- 
de ree g give any further infor 

August 1858. 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL COLLEGE.- 

YTOBER 4th, with an INTRODU¢ 

COOTE, at Seven o'clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 

Burrows and Dr. Baly. 


JRIVATE PUPILS 


educate. 
vantages for 
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the 
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MEDICAL 
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given by THOMAS 
the lst of October, at 


’ Post-office, 


give satis— 


ration required. 


COMMENCE on O06 TORY 


ADDRESS by Mr. 


Medicine—Dr. 
Surgery —Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomu—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. ’ 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden & Mr. Sav 
SUMMER Saumon. 1859, commencil g 5 
Materia Medica—Dr. ¥F. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Kirkes. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. 
Midwifery. Dr. We 
Comparatire Anatomy—) 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. 
Demonstrations of Operative 
Mr. Savory. 

Hospital Practice.—The Hospital contains 650 beds. and re- 
lief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annually. The 
in-patients are visited daily by the physicians and surgeons, 
and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medical C 
by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical Cases, 
Mr. Lawrence. Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Skey; on 
Diseases of Women, by Dr. West, The out-patients are 
attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant- 
Surgeons. 

Collegiate Establishment.—Students can reside within 
Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate system, 
established under the direction of the Treasurer and a Com- 
mittee of Governors of the Hospital Some of the 
and other gentlemen connected with the Hospital also receive 
students to reside with them. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Winter Ses- 
sion, examination will be held for two Scholarships, of the 
value of 45/., for a year. The examination of the classes for 
prizes and certificates of merit will take place at the same 
time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, Mr. 
Holden, or any of the medical or surgical officers or lecturers, 
or at the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


j JESTMINSTER HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
of 


MEDICINE, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster 


Paget. 


ry 


Black. 
t 


r. M‘Whinnie. 
Frankland. 
Surgery—Mr. 


Holden and 


ases, 


by 


Abbey. 
SESSION 1878—1859. 

The Westminster Hospital was instituted A.p. 1719, and a 
corporated by Act of Parliament A.p. 1836. It contains 17 
beds, and affords relief to about 20.000 out-patients annually 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, the Ist of 
OCTOBER 1858, with an Introductory Address, by Dr. 
FREDERIC BIRD, at 8 p.m. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE. 

Phusicians—Dr. Basham, Dr. Fincham. Dr. Radcliffe 

Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Marcet, Dr. Reynolds 

Surgeons—Mr. Barnard Holt, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Holthouse. 

Assistant-Surageons—Mr. Hillman, Mr. Power. 

Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Clendon. 

LECTURES. 
WINTER TEnM.—Commencing Oct. Ist, termina 
escriptive and Surgical Anatomy—Mr. Holthouse. 

Practical Anatomy—Mr. Christopher Heath. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Cle ndon. 

Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 

Surgery—Mr. Barnard Holt. and Mr. Brooke, M.A., F. 

Physiology and Physiological Anatomy—Mr. Hiliman. 

Medicine—Dr. Basham. 
SuywmMer TErvw.—Commencing 

a tany—Mr. Syme, F.L.S. 

Comparative 4 Anatomy and Broleay. -Mr. Pittard. 

Natural Philosophy—Mr. Brooke, M.A., F.R.S. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics De Radcliffe. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Fincham and Dr. Marcet, F.R.S 

Practical Chemistry —Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 

Midwifery—Dr. Frederick Bird. 

Clinical Lectures.—In addition to the instruction given by 
all the medical officers during their visits, courses of Lectures 
on Clinical Medicine and Surgery, in accordance with the 
new regulations of the Examining Boards, will be delivered 
during the Winter and Summer Terms, by the Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Clinical Assistants, Physicians’ Clerks, 
sers, are selected from the most qualified Students, 
additional Fee. 

Any period of Hospital prea e or any course of Lectures 
may be separately attended 

The Entire Course of Study (inclu 
and Lectures) required by the Coll f Si 
Society of Apothecaries may be attended on 
Seventy Guineas. 

Further information - iv be obtained on application to 

F. J. WILSON, Secretary to the Hospital 
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QoutTH 
COMPANY. 
| description of banking business is conducted direct with 


| Old Broad-street, 


| James Brand, 


| George Field, 





TEACHING 


| ONDON SOCIETY for 
4 Park. 


the BLIND to READ, Avenue-road, Regent's 
Patron.—Her Most Gracious Maj¢ y the Queen. 
The MONTHLY EXAMINATION and MUSICAL PER- 
FORM RACE of the oe pils will take place at the SCHOOLS, 
on MONDAY, t. 6th, at Half-past Two, A} m H. i arwood. 
Harwood, ¢ Shaken ur nof € ommittee ; E. H. Carr, Hon. Clerical 
Secretary 
Donations and 
earnestly solicited. 


RYSTAL PALACE—SATURDAY 
HALF-HOLIDAY.—In order to give those persons al 
the Palace whose occupat t 
other days, ADMISSION On SaTt 
will be Oye SHLuLLING. Doors 


subscriptions in aid of the Society are 
JOHN SELF, Lay Secretary 


DAYS, 
open 


them from doing 
TILL FURTHER NOTICE 
at ten. 


N USICAL 


particulars ac 
Strand, 


Ww.c 

rlO SCULPTORS, 

Masons, and Art Workers geners uly. To be 
LEASE of twelve years, PREMISES, favourably si 
the Marylebone 97); consisting of a ten- 
house, with exc 5 ortl ght; a well-inclosed 
front 50 feet by vith gate and private entrance; 
roof-light studio beh 3 tby 12. Rent per a 
Premium on lease, s-fittings over the whole 
the pren 1e premises have been, and still 
$a painted glass manufactory. To any one in that 
advantage: as the fixtures 
», and would be parted with at a low valuation 

Apply on the premises. 


120. ( 0 VOLUMES circulating at 
WESTERTON’'S LIBRARY 
ADDITION 4, MADE DAILY IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERAT 
B oks exchanged daily, and sent to 


any part of 
ywn or Country. 


RARY, Hyde-park Corner 


)d. DISCOUNT in the 1s. allowed off all 
New Books, Magazines, for ‘ash, 
Dawson and Sons’, Bookse n 
City, Lon lon. Est vblis he d 1809. 
NEWSPAPERS. — The Times 
B posted on the evening of publication, 
Herald. Dailu N. 


Times Sun, Globe 
(Secor 


so on 


terms and 


, Essex-street 


L ECTURES For. 


idress “ M. C.”’ (No. 423) 


Sti atuaries, 


tuate 
room 


hy 
are, used a 
us, 


are complete 


WEsT! 


ce 
At Wm. -street, 


or Post 
Chronicle, r 
(Second S ~res 1 Standard, 
d Day), id, Answers res quired, and orders must be 
—J MES Ss iB ARKE R, 10, ro rton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F 
J. Li 


26s. ; 


30s. : 


HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
his new publishing arrangements, charges 
lishing Books Printed by him until the 
3 original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to inted in the very best style, and at 
prices far be ual Authors about “to publish 
will find it = to the ir od antage to apply to hir 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars for warde 
return of Post. 
,f 79 a eT - 
B IDDLECOMBE’S 75 GUINEA 
sROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
and fully 
‘ ; rice.—115, 
Eus sto n-road, be tween King's-cross ar nd E uston-square. 


PJIDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 
» RIAGES are the admiration of all who see t! t 

of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest i 

Sor Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, cl 

Euston-road, between King z's-cross and E uston-s° yt 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347.— 
and Bills are granted upon the Banks at 
Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved Drafts on 
a negotiated and sent for collection. +, ry 
Austra- 
i, 


midon, by 
mn for Pat 
Author has nom repé 


ges, 


i by 


nd elegant, with gre at dur bility, 
de . 


mess 
iables, 


Letters of Credit 
Adelaide, Port 
South ] 
toria and New South Wales, and also w the other 
lian C through the company’s agents.—Apply at 
London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Mz 
LIFE INSURANCE 
1, Old Broad- street, London. 
(Instituted 1820.) 
DIRECTORS 
MARTIN TUCKER Smita, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
GEORGE WILLIAM Corram, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas George _ ay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
Es« Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. Bell, E sq. I iel Mildred, Esq 
Charles Cave, E sq. Tames Gordon Murdoch, Esq 
George Henry Cutler, E ederick Pattison, Esq 
Henry Davidson, 1 E sq Ww illis am R. Robinson, Esq 
F Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURI ry.—The « tbilities of the Company do n 
exceed 3,000,000/. The in An we > are nearly 1,000,000/., in 
addition to upwards of 600,000. for which the share holde ‘Ts are 
responsible, i the income is about 120,000/. per annui 
Prorits.—Four-fifths, or B isghty per cent., of the profi 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next approp io 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will participate rateably. 
e additions to Policies have been from 
. on the original sums insured. 
irds of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants 


lonies, 


anager 


j MPERIAL 


COMPANY, 


SONUS.— 1l. 108. to 


631. 16s. pe 
CI AIMS 
le 


f Office, 
or boning 


roposals f 1r insurances may be made at the Chir 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mal!, London ; 
of the agents throu; ghout the kingdom. 


SAMUEL INGAGD Kojuary 
) ANK of DEPOSI’ T (Establishe 5 PalS tA), 


3, Pall Mall East, Lon oe Parties desfro' WP n West 
ing Mone y are requested to examine the Plath 
Deposit, by which a high rate of interest i 
with ample security. The Interest Js payablein,. 
July. PETER MORRISON, Mana 
Forms for opening Accountsjsent free on a 


™ F 
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‘SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS — FOR 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
ion of the LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Complete in one handsome volume, post 8vo., with Portrait, and view of Haworth Parsonage. 


SEPTEMBER. 


A New & Cheaper Edit 


MR. RUSKIN. 


amps of Architecture,” “Elements of Drawing,” 
Twenty-one Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. i . 


THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


itepeiches and ADDRE and SUCIAL 


Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton 


Ve 
New and Cheape r Edition of 


, price 2s. cloth, Yemen with new editions of ‘ 


NEW NOVEL. 
Three Volumes. 


KYA DESMOND 


1858: being a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and 


(ZUNNERY IN 


By WILLIAM GREENER, Author of “ The Gun.” ~ Demy 8vo., With Illustrations, price 14s. cloth. 


NEW NOVEL. 


AY LADY In Two Volumes. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
iD) GINGERBREAD 
ire,” jillie’ Illustrations in Oil Colours. 


By the Author of 





Illustrations. 


the Author of * The Serv 


ror LADS for the W ORKING 1] 


: SMIT H, ELDER, f 


PJOMELY 












7 XTRAORDINARY 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, 
han 60,000 square feet.—J. NT 
he Gre vat Weste mn Furniture Bazaar, 


iW ATER.-( ,URE .— Sudbrook-park, 
Thousands upon thousands of suf- 
lost all hopes of benefit from othe 








on of paroh isers Of any description of FUR 
*present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of e1 ntire suite 8 | 
l andt be droom furnit ure, | f 

fr m noblemen and g 
sas enable them to offer any porti on é 





1e mK mi y returne a it 





"Six spiend tid shirts for 
, collar and wristbands. 





Coloured shirts made from 
*s, 18s. the half-dozen. 5 








1G) ; “Tn dis un outfits 25 per cent. below an) 
—by SAMUEL OsMOND and 1 
3 TATER BEDS, MATTRASSES, 
DOULSON'S BEST BL AC K or OXFOR 3 

MIXED DOESKIN . © 
Waistcoats, Juvenile ¢ lc ot thing r, 


- 





and Liveries equal ly m ‘ 





*PPS’S COCOA.—This exce lent 3 Prepare 
ren within a radius of five tion is supplied in pound and half-pound pa ud. 
105, Oxford-street, he ar Reho-neuann. 


. Homeeopathic Chemist, 
reet, B ; 82, Old Broad-street, City; 





y Y DESH: AM SUIT, sr ay for 43s. 6d., | 


ry Packet is labelled as above. 
COCOA-NUT 
oa LUDGATE-HILL.- 


l gant black or fancy Melton > 7 | ~~ h less attention.—%. It is a cure for a sn 
: Trousers and Wi aistcoat atch, of the best light =. 


West of ‘England Woo 


(DENHAM SC HOLAR? Ss SU IT, 
, Waistcoat and Trousers all to match, 
of the be sat West of E ngland faney cloths, or in different pat- 
Selection from upwards of ele rms. 





taini ing prives and eve ry pth ony ree by po ist. 
. Cocoa-Nut Fibre er acturer, 





(HE 8U rind at 4ts., 


gracefully adtaste d to the 
ur and i finis he a ina superior tr ¥ lanner. 
“and thoroughly shrunk, 


; ‘B. RENJAMLN Merchant 
bbe: Regent-street, W., ¢ c 


at al . | 
OVERCOATS, 
lig ht, pleasant ond serviceable for summer wear, 
and mate with a de gree of 
trade,—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 





ing, 
Continental Tourintg. 





rare hithe orto —_— in the 





breaking and taining horses will be fully deseribed, 
with Illustrations, in THE FIELD of Saturday, Sept. 4. To 
be had by order of bookbtllers and at the railway stall. | 
copy for five stamps. Iflice, 2 to 5, Essex-stroet, Str: vd, W. 2. 


DR. ROWE ON INDIGESTION. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Fffteenth edition, 
NERV OUS DISEASES, LIVER, and 
STOMACH COMPLAINTS, LOW SPIRITS, GENER aL 
DE BILITY, and DISEASES of WARM CLIMATES. 
ROBERT ROWE, M.D. Also, by the same Author, a 
| editition, price 4s, éd.. On Some of ‘the Important Diseases of 
Females and Children. 
London: J, CHURCHILL, and to be had of all Booksellers, 








Price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
MNHE HYGIE NIC "TR EATMENT of 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By BENJAMIN 
RICHARDSON, M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
pw Diseases of the Chest, and to the Margaret-street Dispen- 
sary for Consumption. 

“It is a thoroughly practical book, and should be read by all 
who have or fear a tendency to this formidable disease.”— 
Critic. 

London: JOHN CHuRrcHILL, 11, New y Burling zton-street. 


Just published, price 1s, (by post, free, tor 14 stamps). 

. rv ‘ani . Sa Aral 
I EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 

complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in "detec ting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and from th¢ 

Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'cloc 
till 2. and from 6 till 8. 








“ Omne tulit punctum, qui misc uit utile dulci.”’ 
Pesci UL FORM, Artistic Work 
manship, Mode rate Charges. 
rs Designer and Manufacturer of Table Glass, 
, Princes-street, Soho,, London, W. 
Artists’ own suggestions carried out free of cost. 


HEAP FRAMES.—CHEAP FRAMES. 
—The Engravings giv way with THE Critic Framed 
and Glazed in Neat Gold Frames for ls, 3d., forwarded to any 
part of the country on receipt of P. O. O. ‘Town and Country 
Dealers supplied with the Mouldings in the lengths at 
GEORGE Rk&Es’s, 129, Drury-lane, opposite Drury Lan 
Theatre. 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
mee NcED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 


) FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. &e. 


TNHE BALMORAL MOUNTAIN DEW 

and USQUEBAUGH.—The choicest SCOTCH and 
IRISH WHISKY, five years old, proof to 5 over proof, 17 
and 18s. per gallon, 38s. and 40s, per dozen, bottles and ham- 
pers included, free to any railway station in town. Terms 
| cash.— Sole Consignees, OLpFIELD and Co., 26, Philpot- 
| lane, E.C. Shippers ar 1d the trade supplied. 


j TINE no longer an Expensive Luxury.— 
Our very superior PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA, 
of which we hold an extensive stoek, are now in briniant 
condition, at TWENTY SHI!LINGS PER DOZEN. Being 
imported from the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, they are onl 
charged half the usual duty. Pint samples of either sent for 














, | 12 stamps. Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 


Terms, cash, or approved reference Prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have 
no doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial 
mixtures too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“Hy. Letuesy, M.D., London Hospital.” 

The analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application.— 
Brandy, 15s, per gallon.—W ELLER and HvuGurs, Wholesak 
tiny and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched-friars, Mark-lane, 
E. 

Trn DTN >, D m WoDDv 
| on AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 

h 20s. a dozen; very superior, 24s, a dozen. 

H. R. WILLIAMS, Importer, 112, Bishopsgate-street, Lon 
don, quotes the following extrac ts of letters addressed to him 
| —originals at nis CORES nee 

m @ Nobleman—* The sample of sherry Lord S. ap- 
proves.” 

From an eminent literary Gentleman—* July 16, 1855. Mr. 
—— is much pleased with the sherry. 

Fron na Clergyman—* July 17, 1858. We like y yur wi ine sé 
that we have mentioned it to several people.’ 
Major-General ~—" July 21, 1858. Sir,—I very 
mn h approve of your S rut] African she rry ; as I require win 
— . WEES for more, wherever I may go. 

: WILLIAMS, W it » and Spirit Importer, 112, Bishops 
g ks aie et within, L on, two doors from the Flower Pot. 


+ T3sQ T . 4 a) ry 
| HORS DUAX"s PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 

STRONG, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured t 
the Public, as importing it fore the Chinese cover it witi 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
| leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 

















’ | the consumer at a high price. The Lancet (Longman, p. 318) 


states of Horniman’s Teas :—‘* The green not being covered 
| oe russian blue, &c., is a dull olive; the black is not in- 
tensely dark; wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. 
Price 3s. 8 ~t and 4s. 4d, per lb. London Agents :—Purs- 
sell, 78, Cornhill; Elp! 1instone, 227, Re; gent-street, 366, 

street, and 21, lhrogmorton-street, Bank ; Wolf, 75, St Paul’s- 
churehyard; Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold 
in Packets by HORNIMAN’S Agents in all parts of the kingdom 


] R. ARNO’ rr’ S SMOKE- -C ONSU MIN 
GRATE, from 2 a » become uni- 

versally used ? pt mente age s over all other are as follows :— 
1. It effects a saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. It more effec- 
tually warms an apartment than any other Gr and requires 
ky chimney.— 
4. Chimney-sweeping is almost entirely avoided 

Anillustrated prospectus, with several hundred testimonials 
and references, forwarded on application. 


Also, 

STOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the most improved construc- 
tion. These Stoves are invaluable for use in private dwellings, 
as they may be kept burning continually, the fire requiring 
searce iy any attention, and the consumption of coal being ex- 
ceedingly sinall. Much suffering and many diseases resulting 
from dampness and variable teinperature in winter would be 
avoided by these Stoves. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 

F. Epwarps, Son, and Co., General Stove and Kitchen 

tange Manufacturers, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W.; 
Manufacturers of Edwards's Smoke- Consuming Range, 

























PAREY SYSTEM.—The Rarey System of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SASSIZ Z.—A G EN 
the CLASSIFICATION of the ANIMAL 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
by the Author. 1 vol. 8vo., of about 350 pages. [Shortly. 


ALGER.—HISTORY of the DOCTRINE of a 
FUTURE LIFE, as it has PREVAILED in ALL NATIONS 
and AGES. By WM. ROUNSEVILLE AL‘ t. With an 
Index. Inl vol. royal 8vo. of about 900 pages. n October. 


ALLIBONE.—A CRITICAL 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and BRITISH and AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing 31,000 
3iographies and Literary No with an Index of subject- 


KINGDOM. 






tices: 


matter. By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, In 1 vol. of about 

1600 pages, royal 8vo. [In the Autumn. 
BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY of AMERICAN- 

ISMS. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second Edition, 


revised and enlarged, 8vo. [in the Autumn. 


BUSCH. —H: ANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
EGYPT J ENT COUNTRIES, subject to the 
PASHA. a ee the German of Dr. MORITZ 
BUSCH. By W. RANKMORE, With Fourteen Ilustra- 
tions, a Travelling Map, and Plan of Cairo. In 1 vol. square 
gvo., handsomely bound in cloth, 


BUSH.—A COMMENTARY on 
NUMBERS. By Professor GEORGE BUSH. 


CONANT.—The ENGLISH BIBLE: 
of the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
fongue; with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs. H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. C.H. SPURGEON. 1 vol. 8vo, [Je Oct 

EDWARDS.—MEMOIRS of LIBRARIES; to- 
gether with a Pract al Handbook of Library Economy. By 
EDWAI t~D EDWARDS. In 2 vols. rm yyal Svo., with nun 1¢- 
rous Illustrations. [in the Autumn. 


FREMONT. — NARRATIVE of EXPLORA- 
TIONS and ADVENTURES in KANSAS, NEBRASKA 
OREGON, and C AEEPOR NIA, By Col. JOHN CHARLI 
FREMONT. Author's Ecit wofusely illustrated, in uni- 
form style with Dr, Explor: tions, 8vO. 








7s. 64 


1 vol. 12mo. 








h t r 
u wn, 


HISTORY of R ISE 
IRON TRADE 

With numerous Statistical Tables, relating 
to the manufacture, importation, exportation. and pr 
iron for more than acentury. By Bb. F. FRENCH. In one 
handsome 8vo. vol. of about 200 pages, [hi Octover. 


GOODRICH.—MAN UPON THE SE A; or, a 
History of Maritime Adventure, Exploration, an 1 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
detailed Account of Remarkable Voyages, / 
Modern. By FRANK B. GOODRICH. 1 vol 


FRENCH.—A the and 
PROGRESS of the 
from 1621 to 1857. 


ices of 








8VO.. 
merous engravings. [In November. 


GRAY.—HOW PLANTS 
YOUNG PEOPLE. By Professor 
illustrated, 5s. 

GUILD.—THE LIBRARIAN'S MANU. AL: a 
Treatise on Bibliography; comprising a select De: rintive 
List of Bibliographical Works. To which are added Hist 
and Descriptive Notic« *ublic Libraries, &c 


GROW: 
ASA GRAY. 


Botany for 
Small 4to., 








s of 


ILust 
“Libraria 


with Engravings. By R. A. GUILD, A. M. n of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. In one vol. 4to. of about 
200 pages. (/n September. 


JOHNSON.—THE HADJI IN SYRIA; or, 
Three Years in Jerusalem. By Mrs. SARAH BARCLAY 
JOHNSON. 8vo., with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


MACKELDEY.—A SUMMARY of the DOC- 
TRINES of the MODERN CIVIL LAW CONCERNING 
OBLIGATIONS and CONTRACTS, A Tr: islation of the 
Second Book of the Special Part of Ferd. Ma ak 
stitutes of Roman Law."’ With Notes and 

y a Member of the Philadelphia Bar. 1 vol. [ 

MARCOU.—GEOLOGY of NORTH AME RIC as 
containing History of the Progress a 1 Dise over 
in America—Description of the Geol logy of Not 
T ological Reports, 1 


of Ge 


America 








, of Arkans 
. Result of the ) xplora eit 
seky Mountains, MM: vir nd th ide 





San Francisco—Report on » Gold Formation im the Sierra 
evada. By JULES MARCOU. Vol. L With Ge 
Map of the United States and the British Provinces, and 


Eight Plates of Foss 
MONOD.—WOMAN’S 
By ADOLPHE MON 
In a handsome 12mo. vol. 82 pages 
OSBORN.— PALE STINE 
By the Rev. HENRY 8S. OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royé 
of over With numerous Woo ts, Panor 
Chromo-Lithographs, Tinted Lithograph ve. 


Is, &c. 4to. cloth, 1é. 





OD. D.D. 





PAST 


oO pages, 





SARTORIUS 


Landscapes Al 







-ME XICO and the MEXICANS. 
ete y ©. SARTORIUS 


With Steel ts, from Orig l 
Designs idid 4toe. vol forty 
sheets {int 


ited from the 





Trans! 


SEL EC DISC 3 
’. FISH a 












French and Gert } nd D. W. POORE, 
. Embracing Tw , chi Nicest Discours s of 
Advipt 1e Monod, Krumm uc holuck, and Julius Muller. 





bout 4 ) pag . : 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE to 
SRATURE. Vith an intr duction. <A 
in 8vo. n Nor { 

GOVERNING Cc L ASSE S: 
WHITTY. Second 
With Portrait ot 


1 vol. 12mo. of a 
TRUBNER’S 
AMERICAN LIT! 
volume of about 40 sheets, 
WHITTY. — OUR 
Political Portraits. By EDWARD M. 
Edition, augmented by Twelve Sketches. 
Lord Stanley. In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. [Short 
WIKOFF.—A NEW YOR KER in the FOREIGN 
OFFICE, and Glim 3s of Men and Things in France. By 
HENRY WIKOFF. In vol. 12mo. cloth. 6s. 
WILSON.—A NEW HISTORY of 
QUEST of MEXICO and PERU. Based upc vm 
covered evidence. By Judge R. A. WILSON. : 





the CON- 
newly-dis- 
nl vol. 8vo. 
{utumn 


WINER.—A GRAMMAR of the GREEK NEW 








TESTAMENT IDIOM, as the surest Foundation of New 
Testament Exegesis. By GEORGE BENEDICT WINER. 
Translated from the sixth German Edition. SvO. 


In 1 vol. 
(Jn the Autumn 


-aternoster-row, London. 


NER and CO., 60, F 


TRUB) 










" 
| 


NE RA AL ESSAY upon | 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged | 


DICTIONARY of | 


the BOOK of | 


inane 


This day, in 2 yols., with Illustrations, 12s., 


MY ESCAPE from the MUTINIES in OUDH. 


BY A WOUNDED OFFICER. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





post 8vo., 21s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


New Burlington-street. 


This day, in 2 vo 


AN AUT 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


RITA 


London: 








Just published, 
THE HER MI T OF 
D HER MI 

BY REDNAXELA. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, and 


in fep. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, 


THE PYR ENEKS; 


SCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Co. 





NEW 


OF THE 


AND 


RECENTLY AL 


OXFORD-STREET, 
PRINCIPAL 


NEW EDITIO 


DED TO 


LonpoN, SEPTEMBER 1858, 


AL 


WORKS 
MUDIE'S 


IST 
N kK \\ 





8 ECT LIBRARY 
SELE IR Y. 
panguecenniel AND BIOGRAPHY. 
MACAULAY'S E) LAND, Vols. IIL & LY. 3 HistoRIcaAL STUDIES [ISTORY VW 
RF +E OF LUCKNOW A. SCHIMMELPEN 
sIOGRAPHICAI SAYS listo OF VEN I 
Guorei FI Bisio N¢ MANBY 3S d N 4458) 
s MEM “ ( ss DE I ig D < St. -S Mc 
HoGae’s LIFE R ELATIONS uis CHARLOTTE I I 
| WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS Of Tl LUROPE, 1815-52. 
| OPES. ¥ KEPT AT LUCKN RLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


| GUIZOT 8 


of the UNITED STATES, | 


| Memorrs AND REMAINS OF RK. A. | BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS 1 I 8's SPANISH CONQUESI \ at 
|} VAUGHAN. ROBERTSON’sS HISTORY Of & CHURCH. I Ds. 
| Vertcour’s LIFE AND TIMES OF DANTE. | CRISTOFPEL’S LIFE OF ZWINGLI. ME 
| Day by Day at Lucknow, by Mrs. Case. | Harrorp’s Lire OF MICHAEL ANGEL 
D'IsTRIA’S SWITZERLAND. Russi s lu < CarpD MEZZO 
| Memoirs OF BERANGER I 
LupLow’s LECTURES ON INDIA 
} BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. \. Hayw 
MeEMOoIk OF THOMAS SEDDON. 1831 to 1847 LAND. 
| MACKNIGHT’S LIFE AND TIMES OF BURKI ‘ AND 
} EDWARDs’s INDIAN REBELLION. , Vols. I. & I 
VOFAGE S AND TRAVELS. 
| LIVINGSTONE’S RESEARCHES IN AFRICA, Dur! 8 LETTERS FROM Hicu Lati- ; Drayson’s SportinGc SCENES IN AFT 
| SMYTH’s ASCENT OF 'TENERIFFE. UDI SHOOTER’S KAFIRS ¢ NATAI 
| LIFE IN STAMBOUL, by Mrs. Hornby. Bart's TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AI 
| SLEPMAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE, [EXICo, LANMAN’S ADVEN In A 
| WHITE'S MONTH IN YORKSHIRI Adolphus. | P y's EXPEDITIO oJ 
| ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN SIBE s Fo 8's SIGHT-SI N GERMAN 
| BARCLAY’S RESIDENCE IN JER M. Vestrop} Mr Oo N AD \ 
| UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY. O1 Jou HRO Texas 
Cuow Crow, by Lady Falkland. P s { LAKELAND 
FORTUNE'S LATER TRAVELS IN CHINA, \ P LGRI 31n P 
PELOPONNESUS, by W. G. Clark. : Be ee YEARS ( 
FORRESTER’S TRAVELS IN CORSICA, Jo ORNI 
PHE OXON IN" Vi ALPS ~ 3 So 
} ANDEI \ ScHEI s TI I AGI } > 
| DoMENE« XA Wi \TIO I B i \ 
| LETTE! Cooke Bol LANDS SPAIN AND } ve ! I RESO 
A Joul A. Sala g i \ IK k s i j 
Swow’'s SEAS { ! unt ( ) V Is 1A 
I EI } Cr y Sir ¢ Barrow A ‘I I 1 
FICTION 
| Tom Brown's s ( by the Aut Mr. Arle Tur P sor, by ¢ 
i LA, by Mis I is Is I tN I Wi § 
jE [AN I Bb ) S 4. H. Elton i My I AND Hi i 
} For AND AGALNST. I 1 A. M ow. I ANY RYE, by ¢ ge | 
Tue Lapies oF BEVER HoLLow \ » SKILLICORN P Nort ‘ P RY.—( s 
ADELE, by Julia Kavanagh i wo I Lady P I i \ \ I 3 Kingsley 
FRIENDS A IEIR OWN I I ( ] 1 DD i by Miss Yo 
ru I ir or O D l ra I ~ ( \ ] I s« ‘ ] " 
Rear fue Dead 8 W ( $ I \ H ( r 
He Pe RELATION, by Miss Pi ry YE N I l ) \ I N 
Lt RA —ORPHANS, ( Y tal i y UF fr AND ¢ IT Vv i 
| i NGTO by hive: Gage. Cous lt ~b Irs. Grey. Ra L GI , by Julia Kavanagh. 
1D THORNE. rn ru Cu . | ScEy B « ‘ 1 fue Goop OLp Tr 
Oo rw —JOHN HALI A W s \ S. C. Hall I ( »G ( 
I Tit I CHEVI GH »O M i 4 
l LN t Rt \ 1 I I L M re l 
MI meer ysatnaiaee 
ANDROMEDA, by Charles Kingslev. O o P. H.G ANNI s s, by T. H 
A Woman's THo I r We G Ss S 4 M Vo b 
| LIFE 4 Mo AVI SE! N (4 \ , Uf Ln ! ) » PA 
| 1 s PI n Heal I t TIANDS s ( ( PRA 
+ GERMAN TRANSLATI ur Ess i itel Ay B S« 
l From IND \ ft tn ND REV S x B L's | 
| Sin tEFR’S INTELLECTUAL Ep TION es by W. J. ¢ yeare ( M I 
} THE BUTTERFLY VIVARIUM ri SHoC N INDIA {1 STAN'S PASSION P 
CopPpiInGe’s ASVECTS OF PARIS, I by I Spence De I Es’s Pe RY OF ¢ 
| sAYs, by George Brimlev ( I j B ANCIED 
| SEASIDE STUDIES, by G. H. I ( \ reel , by GAGs I by Dr. Samuel I 
| Court Foois, by Dr. Doran. SUNDAYS, by Mrs. Oliphant Oo HUNDRED YEARS A 
| Ess ys, by Walter Bagehot M 4 Ss f ’ on Ib 1s y Casts D STR SnovTs, 
|} OVERST( s tACTS ON THE ¢ NCY Essays by D 1 Masson. v Sir John He t 
| Jos ES ) NAT LIs Hoop'’s P ND PEN« SKEET 3s LETTERS On ‘I 
| ENTAL GALLERIES LABARTI 3 HA NDBOOK ¢ ne A M k's TI MONY OF THE KR 
| NGLISH NOVELISTS t Earl of Elles re Pe s, by Ad » Proctet 
N LITERA s NAt \L. History. Tue ANGEL IN THE Hous? 
FA Bo 8 TYPICAL Forms IN CreATION, CHRISTIAN LIFE IN SONG 
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BUCKLE’s C1 
Lire or Dr 


VILISATION IN Ed *RIVAT NERAL NAPTER. 
ARNOLD. \ Ne Ip C. GI AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 
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ry Work of ack 
PHILOSOPHY, 
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RED TILOUSAND VOLUMES PER 


GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


possible circulation c 
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Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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yl VRAGES DE M. “GUIZOT.| 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. . Seven francs. 

HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION D’ANGLE- 
TERRE. Six volumes. Forty-two francs. : 

ETUDES SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVO- 
LUTION D’ANGLETERRE. Two volumes. Ten francs. 

HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION EN EU- 
ROPE ET EN FRANCE. Five volumes. Thirty francs; or 
in smaller form, seventeen francs and a half. 


HISTOIRE DES ORIGINES DU GOUVERNE- | 


MENT REPRESENTATIF. Two volumes. Ten francs; 
or in smaller form, seven francs. 

ESSAIS SURL’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Ninth 
edition. Six francs. 

CORNEILLE ET SON TEMPS. Five francs. 

SHAKSPEARE ET SON TEMPS. Five francs. 

MEDITATIONS ET ETUDES MORALES. 
francs; or in smaller form, three francs and a half. 

ETUDES SUR LES BEAUX ARTS. Five francs; 
or in smaller form, three francs and a half. 

ABAILARD ET HELOISE. Six franes; 
smaller form, three francs and a half; the same work with 
illustrations, ten francs. 

MEMOIRES RELATIFS 
FRANCE, traduits et accomnagnés de notices, de notes, et de 
suppléments. Par M. GUIZOT. 
hundred and seventy-four francs. 

DE LA DEMOCRATIE EN FRANCE. 
francs and a half. 

DISCOURS DE MM. DE MONTALEMBERT 
ET GUIZOT A L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. One franc. 

DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVO- 
LUTION D’ANGLETERRE. Two francs and a half. 

DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES SYNO- 
NYMES DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
volumes. 

HISTOIRE DE WASHINGTON. Par M. COR- 
NELIS DE WITT, avec une introduction de M. GUIZOT, 
Seven francs; or in smaller form, three francs and a half. 

WASHINGTON, CORRESPONDANCE 
ET ECRITS. Four volumes. Twelve francs. 

MEMOIRES, now in course of publication. 

: Diprer, 35, Quai des Augustins, 





Two 


Paris 


W ORKS 


PHILOSOP HIC AL 


SUBJECTS. 
ESSAIS DE PHILOSOPHIE. Par CH. DE 
REMUSAT. Two volumes. Fifteen francs. 
DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ALLEMANDE. 
CH. DE REMUSAT. Six francs. 
CRITIQUE DE LA RAISON 


on 


Par 


PURE. Par 


KANT. Traduite en Francais. Two volumes. Fifteen francs. 
CRITIQUE DU JUGEMENT. Par KANT. 


Jules Barni, avec une introduction 


Traduite en Francais par 
Thirteen francs. 


du Traducteur. Two volumes. 





VIE DE JESUS. ParSTRAUSS, Traduit de 
l'Allemand; par EMILE LITTRE. Four volumes. Twenty- 
four francs. 

DE LA PHILOSOPHIE POSITIVE Par 
EMILE LITTRE. Two francs. 

NOUVELLE THEOLOGIE PHILOSO- 
PHIQUE. Par EMILE HANNOTIN. Seven francs. 

DOCTRINE RELIGIEUSE ET PHILOSO- 
PHIQUE. Par le Méme. Three francs and a half. 

DE WLIDEE DE PROGRES. Par M. 
JAVARY. 

DE LA CERTITUDE. Par A. FRANCK. 
Six francs. 

DU SPIRITUALISME ET DE LA NATURE. 
Par E. BERSOT. Six francs. | 

DOCTRINE DE SAINT AUGUSTIN. Par} 
E. BERSOT. Four francs. | 

LA PHILOSOPHIE DE VOLTAIRE. Par} 
E. BERSOT. Three francs. | 

DIDEROT. Par E. BERSOT. One franc ont 
a half. . 

INTRODUCTION A WETUDE DE WL’HIS- | 
TOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE Par M. MICHEL | 
NICOLAS. Two volumes. Twelve francs. 

ETUDES CRITIQUES DE PHILOSOPHIE 
DE SCIENCE ET D'HISTOIRE. Par M. le DUC de 


Three franc s and a half. 
aris: LADRANGE. 


CARAMAN, 
\ TORKS ON PHILOSOPHICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE CHRE- 
TIENNE. Par RITTER. Two volumes. Fifteen francs. 

HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE AN- 
CIENNE. Par RITTER. Four volumes, Thirty-two francs, 

LETTRES PHILOSOPHIQUES SUR LES 
VICISSITUDES DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. Par GALLUPPL 
Six francs. 

COURS D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE 
MODERNE. Par COUSIN. Five volumes. Thirty francs; 
or in duodecimo, seventeen franes and a half. 

COURS D’ESTHETIQUE. Par 
Traduit par Bernard. Five volumes. 

PRECIS D'UN COURS DE PHILOSOPHIE. 


Par CH. BENARD. Seven francs and a half. 


HEGEL. 


ECRITS PHILOSOPHIQUES DE SCHEL- 
LING. Traduits par Ch. Benard. Eight francs. 

CRITIQUE DE LA RAISON PRATIQUE. 
Par KANT. Traduit par Barni. Six francs. 

PHILOSOPHIE DE KANT. Par BARNI. 


Four francs and a half. 

DE LA CERTITUDE. 
francs and a half. 

These and many other works, original and translated, may 
be obtained at the Librairie Philosophique de Ladrange, Paris. 
The translations are in general enriched with introductions 
critical and biographical, and to those not familiar with 
German or Italian they offer great advantages. 


Par JAVARI. Seven 





Six | 


or in | 


A L’HISTOIRE DE | CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RE-| 


Twenty-nine volumes. A | SCIENCE, ART, MusIc, 


Two large | 


| the first scene to the last.” 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


‘HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
| NEW WORKS. 


JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH 


By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, 


| OFFICER IN INDIA. 
| Aide-de-Camp to Generat Havevock. 1 vol., with Por- | 
trait, 10s. 6d. bound. [Jmmediately. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
2 vols., with Portraits, 

“This is a work not merely of great industry and care in 
its compilation, but of singular judgment and acuteness in its 
| critical remarks. It is exceedingly interesting, and forms 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the day.”— 


Chronicle. 

The OXONIAN in THELE- 
MARKEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway; 
with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. By 
the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Author of ‘The Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 2 vols., with 
lilustrations, 21s. 
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| 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 
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Third Edition, 1 vol, 10s. 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
| EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- | 


PETER. BY G, W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


world of novel readers. It is an exceedingly glittering 
| drama, well put upon the stage, the personages accurately | 
| defined and strikingly varied, the scenery touched by the 

hand of an artist, and the action sustained untiringly from 
— Atheneum. 

““We have no doubt that ‘Every Man his own Trum- 
peter’ will not only obtain a wide popularity, but will tend 
to raise Mr. Thornbury’s reputation as a novelist.” —Critic, 


FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 

“** Framleigh Hall’ is an excellent novel. The characters 
are all drawn with spirit and a keen insight into the work- 
ings of human nature, and they are finished with the delicacy 
of miniature painting. It is the work of no ordinary hand. 
The character of Maurice Delamere, the hero, is charming. 
Every touch is true, and indicates a knowledge of human 
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LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
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By JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 
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Miss PARDOE. 3 vols. 
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Wicked Wife.” Mr. Compton, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Howe, and 
Miss Reynolds. ‘lo conclude with “ A Kiss in the Dark.” 

Box Office open daily from Ten till Five. Stage Manager, 
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[HE CRITIC of | this: 
PORTRAIT of 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., 


With a Fac-simile Autegraph, Biography, Sketch, and an 
Account of Mr. DicKENs’s recent “ Readings.” A copy sent 
in return for five stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 
No. 1, WILKTE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413. 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Crrric of July 3, 
No. 417. 
No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 
Aug. 7, No. 422. 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookseller 
The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, and September Ist, 


price 1s. 6d. each, comprising also the entire Literature and | 


Art of the time. a Nes 
NOTICE. 

The Critic for OcTOBER 2 (No. 430) will contain a Portrait 
of JAMES HANNAY, with Autograph and Biographical 
Sketch. 

Other Portraits will follow. 

Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NE who evidently understands and is zealous in 


the cause has addressed a letter to the Times, | 


under the signature of “ Londinensis,” in which 
the views which we expressed last week respect- 


ing the removal of Christ’s Hospital are echoed | 


ina singular manner. Upon the question of 
health this correspondent justly credits the autho- 
rities and medical attendants of the hospital with 
their successful efforts to keep the boys free from 
disease, for that is all they are able to do. 
“a supported debility” at best, existence within 
the Newgate-street prison-house, and a very dif- 
ferent state of being from that which a lad enjoys 
among the fresh fields, streams, and lanes of the 
country. 
what we have said before: “* Boys who have been 
four or five years in the London school are often 
of a smaller growth than might be expected from 
their age, while their minds are stunted and 


| often apparently stupified also, as may be shown 
| by areference not only to the large number of 
| dull boys who hang back in the lower parts of | 


the school, but also to those who rise to the upper 
classes, and in whom at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen there is often a manifest want of the 
sharpness and intelligence which ought to be seen 
in an educated boy of that age. This may be 
owing partly, but hardly altogether, to the bad 
And 
bad they undoubtedly are, when we consider 
the importance of tie school and the extent 
of its revenues—so bad, that out of from 
twelve to fourteen hundred boys it can only 
turn out four boys per annum in a fit state 
for the University. In our statement as to 
the immoral effect of this cooping-up system 
“Londinensis ” also bears us out. Want of manly 
exercises—such exercises as are impossible at 
Christ’s Hospital—tends to engender an un- 
healthy, vicious disposition of the mind. It is 
notorious that severe exercise indisposes the mind 
to turn inwards upon itself and seek recreation 
1n speculations to which our nature is too prone. 
The hardy mountaineer is generally virtuous, the 
sedentary liver in cities is as often of a contrary 
disposition. This law explains many of the ex- 
Cesses to which the inhabitants of monasteries were 
Prone; it explains, also, the undoubted fact that 
vice acquires larger and more hideous proportions 


In oriental climes than among the bracing breezes | 


of the north. “ Londinensis” especially instances 
the case of the Christ’s Hospital Grecians, whose 
Prospects at the University are too often ruined 
by habits contracted amid the temptations of a 
city life. But “Londinensis” is too sanguine 
when he thinks that the press will succeed in 
amending these matters by taking up the subject. 
Eventually something may be done; but it wi!l 

a long and wearisome task. Between the 


proof that the thing is desirable and the carrying 
of it into execution there is a wide interval and 
many obstacles; 


not the least insurmountable 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY of which is the unwillingness of the civic ations 


of this day contains a | 


It is | 


What “ Londinensis” says is precisely | 


| ties to give up the small accretion of local influ- 
| ence which their connection with Christ's Hos- 
| pital confers upon them. 

| Whether prompted by the late discussion or 
| not we cannot tell; but it is certain that the 


| something towards the promotion of vigorous 
exercises among the boys. We are informed that 
anew gymnasium has just been completed, and 
| that the Duxe of Campriper, the President, has 
| brought his military mind to bear upon organising 
| a system of drill for the little fellows ; perhaps 
| with a view of eventually converting the school 
| into a species of Ecole Polytechnique. This, at 
| least, indicates a recognition that some amendment 
| 


was wanting ; but we can tell them that what they 
have done will be very far from satisfying the wishes 
| of reformers. Gymnastics are very good things in 
their way, and drill teaches a lad to walk erect 
and square his shoulders; but these are very 
different things from those spontaneous exercises 


by the drill-serjeant. The sports of youth must 
be free and unconstrained as their spirits are 
high and bounding. If drillcould make fine men, 


the grandest races in the world. 


THe Saturday Review, which appears to have a 
particularly happy knack of getting into trouble 
with its neighbours, has been 


a supposed “inflexible canon of journalism, that 
|a metropolitan daily newspaper should never 
appear with less than three leading articles. 
order to satisfy the Median law, editors are com- 
pelled to write articles upon insignificant topics, 
| or, as the Saturday Review Biblically and elegantly 
| expresses itself, “make bricks without straw.” 
Not content with abusing the great guns of 
journalism, the essayist proceeds to fall foul of 
the cheap press, and upbraids the penny papers 
with using paper of such thinness “that the 
print shows through on the other side.” 

Now, to any one who has paid even a moderate 
degree of attention to the London press we need 
hardly say that no such canon as the Saturday 
Review mentions exists. 


| one day in the year at least (when it gives a 
| general summary of the proceedings of Par- 
liament), it presents its readers with only 
one—though that, indeed, is as bad as 
“three gentlemen rolled into one. And so it 
is with the other papers. It might with much 
more of truth be said that the Saturday Review 
is governed by an inflexible canon which compels 
it to inflict twenty leading articles upon its 
readers; for it consists of nothing else but leading 
articles, and that is the number which it gene- 
rally contrives to compress within its pages. And 
as for the subjects of which those essays treat, 
they are not unfrequently of afar meaner and more 
trivial character than those which our captious con- 
temporary throws in the teeth of the daily papers 


the prospects of Islamism in the Arabian penin- 
sula,” is a topic of quite as much importance as 
a filthy Greek joke perpetrated by some waggish 
schoolboy upon an imperfectly-educated editor. 
Surely “the Buckinghamshire confessional case,” 
involving as it does questions of the most vital 
importance to Churchmen, is at least as profit- 
able a subject for discussion as the speculations 
upon prophecy of a half-witted Italian professor. 
Surely “ the homicide at Acton,” 
tions affecting the safety of human life which 


Itis true that the Times | 
usually gives three leading articles, but it not | 
unfrequently extends the number to four, and | 


Christ’s Hospital authorities have resolved to do | 


received the not very rare advantage of a Univer- 
sity education is very possible—we imagine, in- 


deed, that there are very few organs of 
the English press of which the same 
may not be said; but that the majority 


of the Saturday Reviewers are gentlemen who 
have distinguished themselves at the Univer- 
sities is certainly not the case. It ought 
to be notorious among journalists that this 
paper is a sort of raft constructed by that 
crew of the Morning Chronicle which nearly 
succeeded in foundering one of the finest and most 
venerable vessels in the British press. The poor 
old hulk now lies high and dry upon the sands, 
her timbers all agape ; whilst the deserters gaily 
navigate the waters under new colours and 
new names, until, haply (unless experience have 
taught them a lesson), they come to grief among 


| the same shoals which have once already brought 


them to misfortune. 


| Tue manner in which both the English and the 


which are the real foundation of English health. | 
Health cannot be taught by rule, nor manliness | 


} 


surely the French and the Germans would be | 


| tremely characteristic of the two peoples. 


Americans have received the news of the success 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Expedition is ex- 
In 
England there was a grave thoughtful tone of 
congratulation, some speculation as to the results 
to be anticipated, and a regret on the mind of 


| many that they had not bought shares when they 
| were at the lowest; but there was no public 


rejoicing, no illumination, and, with the excep- 


| tion of Dublin (which, be it remembered, is the 


lecturing the | 
London daily papers in a very high tone about | 


{n | 


capital of a people naturally given to enthusiasm), 
no public dinner. In America, on the contrary, 
the reception of the crew of the Niagara, and of 
the engineers who conducted that half of the 
enterprise, resembled rather the delirium of a 
nation gone wild than the expression of the 
satis faction of a business-like people. As 
usual, everything was in extremes. First of all, 
there was a very characteristic row got up by 


| the New York press at the meagreness and in- 


of last week. Surely “the massacre of Jeddah, and | 


with the ques- | 


! 


arise out of it, deserves as much consideration as | 


the post-prandial nonsense which a Lord Mayor 
chooses to talk over his own table. Yet each and 
all of these weighty topics have at different times 


occupied the serious attention of the Saturday | 
| bodies, we are not disposed to pay much respect 


Review. 

As might have been expected, the criticisms 
of the Saturday Review have been received by 
the larger daily papers with grim silence and 
contempt. Some of the cheaper papers, however, 
have broken out into a chorus of recrimination. 
One of these sweepingly disposes of all weekly 
journals as “organs of hebdomadal dulness,” 
and charges the Saturday Review with being 
| written “by a coterie of clever young men 
from the Universities.” Never was a greater 
mistake than this, or one more flattering to 
the Saturday Review. 


That there may be} of good feeling. 


completeness of the message transmitted to the 
Prestpent by her Majesty QuEEN Victorra; but 
that was speedily allayed by the discovery that it 
was only incomplete because the editors, in the ex- 
citement of the race tobe first, had only printed half 
of it. That settled, the editors betook themselves 
to giving “sentiments,” and one of them, the editor 
of the New York Tribune, in a spirit worthy of the 
celebrated Mr. JEFFERSON Brick, hopes that “the 
electric flashes which play beneatli the ocean’s 
bed from continent to continent may supplant 
evermore the belchings of hostile artillery and 
the rattling volleys of murderous musketry.” 
As if this were not sufficient, the New York 
Herald, determined not to be outdone, issues a 
placard to inform us that “the metropolis is in a 
blaze of glory,” that there have been “salutes of 
three hundred and thirty-three guns,” and “one 
hundred grand rock blasts at the Central Park ;” 
adding that “ everybody is crazy with joy,” and 
that there are “some of our people going off 
half-cocked.” Among the transparencies which 
formed part of the illuminations there seems to 
have been a tendency to engross all the credit of 
the undertaking to the great American people. 
Here are specimens of them: 

Morse, the inventor, supplied the germ ; Steers, the 
“mechanic,” furnished the Niagara; Field, the 
“business man,” completed the glorious work. 
Americans, exult! American invention, mechanical 
genius, and business energy and perseverance, fur- 
nished by Morse, Steers, and Field, do honour to 
America.—Electricity : caught by Franklin, har- 
nessed by Morse, guided across the ocean by Field. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald, 
emulating the acumen of Professor Puito- 
PANTI, points out several passages in Scripture 
prophesying this great event. The first of these 
is taken from Psalms xix. 4:—“ Their line is 
gone out through all the earth, and their words 
to the end of the world.” But as the word “line” 
is also translated “ sound,” and as the entire pas- 
sage refers to the movements of the heavenly 


to the learning of this commentator. 

Taking a quiet, business-like view of the At- 
lantic Telegraph, what are we to expect from it? 
Commercially and politically much; but do not 
let us be too sanguine. It will equalise the 
cotton market, and save our merchants a vast 
amount of time, money, and risk. Politically, it 
willhelptoclear up many little misunderstandings, 
and will totally annihilate that unhappy fortnight 
of which the American editors were so eager to 
avail themselves in order to get up a disturbance 
But if we expect that the Atlan- 


'gome contributors upon its staff who have! tic Telegraph will dispose the “ Sovereign people ” 
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to give us one bit more of aid than we pay for in 
the case of a European quarrel, we shall find our- 
selves wofully mistaken. When the submarine 
telegraph was carried across the Channel there 
was a great deal of inflated nonsense written 
about the entente cordiale which it was certain to 
perpetuate ; yet here we are exciting ourselves | 
into a fever of dismay about Cherbourg, and 
speculating from one end of the kingdom to 
another upon the possibility of a French invasion. 


Asovut this time every year, the Paris journals, 
who feel (thanks to the censorship) still more 
acutely than our English ones the seasonable 
dearth of topics, break out into a perfect erup- 
tion of paragraphs respecting the educational 
triumphs which the various écoles, lyeges, and col- 
leges, public and private, in and about Paris, have 
achieved. These paragraphs (which, are, in fact, 
nothing but advertisements in disguise) describe, 
in the most eulogistic terms and the purest 
French, how that Professor QureLquecHose, 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, examined the éleves at | 
the excellent école of Monsieur Povuparp, and | 
how he found all the pupils in the highest condi- | 
tion of mental training possible; in proof of | 
which he had found it necessary to award prizes 
to one half the boys, and couronner the other half. 
This is, of course, very ridiculous, though scarcely 
more so than the swarm of letters and paragraphs 
which have appeared in our own papers lately, 
respecting the results of the late Oxford exami- 
nation for the A. A. degree. We have already | 
expressed our opinions respecting that degree. 

We believe that it will be worse than useless,— | 
absolutely pernicious in its effects; and the | 
results of the examination do not by any | 
means tend to reassure us. Although we 
have been requested by several correspondents 
to publish an analysis of this examination, show- 
ing the proportions in which various schools have | 
succeeded, we have declined to do so and for | 
these reasons: We believe, in the first place, that 
the returns of the examiners afford no reliable 
materials for forming an opinion as to the relative 
merits of the schools at which the competing | 
scholars were educated. Let it be borne in mind 
that of the whole number of competitors (about | 
1100) seven-elevenths were rejected. Now, the | 
examiners have returned the names of the schools 
to which the accepted belonged, but not the 
rejected. The consequence is, that, although it | 
may suit a schoolmaster to announce that four of 
the successful candidates belonged to his school, 
he is able to conceal the inconvenient fact that 
seven of the unsuccessful ones belonged to 
him also. We know that in the case of a large | 
school, situated somewhere in the north of the 
metropolis, and of which it has been boasted that 
eight candidates obtained the degree, the real 
number sent up was forty. Yet that fact is 
scrupulously concealed from the public, and can 
only be obtained from private information. In 
the next place, we think that, if the returns did 
supply these facts, it would still be undesirable 
to mention the schools at all. If schoolmasters 
are to make it an object to turn out so many | 
A.A.’s every year, they will do as the florists and | 
fruit-growers do, sacrifice the bulk of their crop | 
for the sake of a few prime specimens; they will 
select a limited number of boys naturally gifted | 
with fine talents, and, exclusively devoting their | 
attention to these, will hand over the rest to | 
under-masters and ushers. That must be one of | 
the results of the competition system, and we | 
advise all those parents who do not happen to 
have prodigies for their offsprng to look to it. 








We had hoped that the shameful scandal which | 
arose out of the unnecessary exposure which Mr. 
Dickens made of his private family affairs had 
finally gone to sleep. Its very existence has 
always been a regrettable fact, and, as we urged at 
the time, was entirely due to the explanation 
which Mr. Dickens himself voluntered. There 
may have been some silly gossip in London 
circles ; but before’that document appeared, the 
great English public knew nothing about the 
matter, and cared less. Even after Mr. Dickens's 
explanation, it was but a nine-days’ wonder, and 
after Londoners had been sufficiently pestered by 
letters from country correspondents, demanding 
to know “ what it was all about,” the whole affair 
seemed to sink into oblivion; and the warm, 
even enthuastic, welcome which Mr. Dickens 
has received in his progress round the country, 
has abundantly proved that, whatever breath of 
scandal may be breathed upon his name, to the 
public heart he is, and ever will be, endeared as the 








| this ! 
| several indifferent ones, is that a reason why the 


| merits as an excuse for his forgery. 


creator of some of the noblest, the most genial, 
and the most humanising works of which our 
language can boast. That being the case, we 
regret to see that a letter written by Mr. DicKENs 
at the time when the scandal was at its height, 
and addressed by him to a personal friend, 
should have found its way into an American 
paper, and thence into one of our smaller metro- 
politan prints. ‘That letter is as plainly a private 
document on the face of it as it is possible for 
any letter to be; it refers to matters of an exclu- 
sively private nature; and although it contains 
the expression “I beg you to show it to any one 


| who wishes to do me right,” that permission was 


clearly intended to refer to the discretion of the 
recipient, and was not intended to extend be- 


| yond a certain class of persons, previously de- 


fined between Mr. Dickens and his correspondent. 
We have reason to believe that that letter was 
especially intended for such of the members of a 
club to which both of them belonged as would be 
likely to feel interested in the matter, and we 
are certain that its contents could never have 
reached America for publication except by a most 
flagrant and disgraceful breach of confidence 
between gentlemen. That an American editor 


| should have printed it certainly does not surprise 


us; but that an English journalist should have 
emulated him excites both amazement and regret. 





WE cannot coincide with Mr. Surrtey Brooxs’s 
opinion, as expressed in the Literary Gazette, that 
the damages and costs in which Mr. WaLter 
Savace Lanpor has been condemned ought to 
be defrayed by public subscription. Things are 
come to a pretty pass indeed, if a public sub- 
scription is to be applied to such a purpose as 
Becanse a man writes one good work and 


public should interfere to shield him from the 
consequences of such an act as Mr. Lanpor has 
been found guilty of 2 As well might the con- 
temporaries of Dr. Dopp have urged his literary 
We are not 
disposed to echo that cry of which Mr. Brooxs 
speaks so contemptuously as being joined in by 
“every respectable person among us—cheese- 
mongers, beadles, and all.” Yet we presume that 
Mr. Brooks has nothing to urge against the justice 
of that cry; and the fact that even the commonest 
people join in itis only a fresh proof of the obvious 
infamy of the crime condemned. In our opinion, 
the best remedy for Mr. Lanpor’s disease (for 
disease we believe it to be) is to let him alone. 
A subscription in his favour would make a 
martyrof him and harden his heart. The pro- 
verbial wildness of an old man’s intemperance has 
had something to do with the matter, personal 
vanity yet more. Let him alone, and both these 
moving causes may abate. We dare say the 
victim of his calumnies is more anxious to have 
Mr. Lanpor quietened and the thing forgotten 
than to get her money. Besides, there is no 
reason for supposing that Mr. Lanpor is unable 
to pay his own debts. He was once heir to a very 
noble fortune, and, although he may have squan- 
dered much of it, itis generally understood that 
enough remains to provide for his old age in 
comfort. Unwilling to pay he may be; but that 
is another reason why the public should decline 
to interfere. 





Tere is a scheme in the wind for a penny weekly 
paper, to be called (we believe) The Weekly Tele- 
graph. From what we hear, it will have no con- 
nection with the Daily Telegraph, but will be 
conducted by a totally independent staff. The 
experiment is a bold one; but if a penny daily 
paper will thrive, why not a penny weekly one? 
The name under which the new-comer proposes 
to come forth is one of happy augury, 
for the Daily Telegraph is undoubtedly one 
of the very best and most successful organs ot 
the cheap press. So to the new comer we cry 
hopefully, ‘ Vogue la galére.” Talking of the 
cheap press, what has become of that notable 
scheme, about which so much was said a while 
ago, for a daily penny paper to be conducted upon 
joint-stock principles? It was to be called, if we 
remember rightly, The Dial. It were a pity 
that so fine a scheme should be abandoned. 








CHARLES DICKENS 
Was born at Landport, Portsmouth, in February 
1812. His father, Mr. John Dickens, then held a 
situation in the Navy Pay Department, from 
which he retired on a pension at the termination 
of the war in 1815, and became a reporter on the 
London press. Charles Dickens was originally 








intended for an attorney, and to that end was 
placed in the office of a respectable London firm. 
There can be no doubt that to his experience 
there may be traced those inimitable photographs 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, Mr. Vholes, Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, and the sketches of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Bleak House. After a brief tyroship 
under the “ hard taskmistress,” Charles Dickens 
abandoned law and entered the service of litera- 
ture in one of its humblest grades. He became 
a reporter, and his first engagement was on the 
True Sun, an ultra-liberal journal which has long 
since ceased to exist, but from which he very 
soon migrated to the Morning Chronicle, then 
under the editorship of Dr. Black, and still 
keeping pace with the Times for the foremost 
place in the race of British journalism. His 
uncommon talents and power of humour must 
here have attracted the attention of the editor; 
for shortly after his engagement he was employed 
to enliven the evening edition of the Chronicle 
with a series of “Sketches” founded on his ob- 
servations of men and things in general, and 
especially as seen through the not very favourable 
medium of the police court. This was the origin 
of the celebrated Sketches by Boz, the first stone 
in that marvellous superstructure which the 
genius of Dickens has erected to its master. 
These Sketches were afterwards collected into two 
volumes after some of them had been printed in 
the Old Monthly Magazine, and were finally pub- 
lished in an enduring form in 1836 and 1837 as 

1. Sketches by Boz. Illustrated by George 

Cruikshank. London: Bentley. 1836. 

Fairly embarked in the dangerous and uncer- 
tain career of literature, Mr. Dickens first enter- 
tained, and not unnaturally, the idea of utilising 
his brilliant fancy, surpassing wit, and wonderful 
power of constructing character, in the service of 
the stage. How many efforts he made in this 
direction we cannot ascertain precisely. The 
only one in print is entitled; 

2, The Village Coquettes: a Comic Opera in two 


Acts. By Charles Dickens. The Music by 
John Hullah, London: Richard Bentley. 
1836. 


This little work is dedicated by its author to 
the late John Pritt Harley, Esq., who played the 
part of Martin Stokes, the hero of this bucolic 
operetta. In the dedicatory observations a trace 
may be found of a former work, which has not 
been printed, and of which tradition reports that 
the success was somewhat equivocal. ‘“ My 
dramatic bantlings,” says Mr. Dickens to Mr. 
Harley, “are no sooner born than you father 
them. You have made my Strange Gentleman 
exclusively your own; you have adopted Martin 
Stokes with equal readiness.” It must be con- 
fessed that The Village Coquettes is not a very 
remarkable specimen of dramatic skill, albeit it 
had all the advantage of the best illustrative 
talent of the day; for in addition to Mr. Harley, 
the cast also comprised Mr. Braham as Squire 
Norton, and Miss Rainforth as Lucy Benson. 
It was produced at the St. James’s Theatre in 
1836, under Mr. Braham’s management. 

We believe that this was the last attempt which 
Mr. Dickens ever made to win dramatic fame. 
The very moderate success of his first efforts 
probably dismayed him, and he had not the obsti- 
nacy of M. Scribe, who, after being hissed fourteen 
times, still persevered, and not only became the 
most popular and prolific dramatist of the day, 
but compelled the capricious public subsequently 
to accept every one of the works whieh they had 
once rejected. This isthe more to be regretted 
when we remember the impoverished state of the 
modern drama, and recognise the certainty not 
only of Mr. Dickens’s ultimate success, but also 
of his supremacy, had he persevered. And yet, 
if Mr. Dickens has not written dramas himself, 
he has been the cause of dramas in others; as we 
shall presently see when we come to tell of those 
works of his which have been dramatised by 
other hands. 

Though the Sketches by Boz did not obtain a 
very large circulation on their first issue, they 
attracted the attention of Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, then, as now, among the most enterprising 
publishers of the day. The result of this attrac- 
tion of attention was an interview between Mr. 
Dickens and the late Mr. Hall, the circumstances 
of which may be related in Mr. Dickens’s own 
words, extracted from the preface to the cheap 
edition of Pickwick, published in 1847 :— 


I was a young man of three-and-twenty when the 
present publishers, attracted by some pieces I was at 
that time writing in the Morning Chronicle newspapet 
(of which one series had lately been collected and 
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published in two volumes, illustrated by my esteemed 


The excitement caused both in the bookselling 


| 


friend Mr. George Cruikshank), waited upon me to | trade and the reading public after the issue of | 
the first few numbers of Pickwicl: will not easily | 


propose a something that should be published in 
shilling numbers. . . . The idea propounded to me 
was that the monthly something should be a vehicle 
for certain plates to be executed by Mr. Seymour ; and 
there was a notion, eitheron the part of that admirable 
humorous artist, or of my visitor (1 forget which), 


that a “* Nimrod Club,” the raembers of which were | 


to go out shooting, fishing, and so forth, and getting 
themselves into difficulties through their want of 


dexterity, would be the best means of introducing | 


these. 
born and partly bred in the country I was no great 
sportsman, except in regard of all kinds of locomotion; 
that the idea was not novel, and had been already 
much used; that it would be infinitely better for the 


lates to arise naturally out of the text; and that I | a . pe ’ 
P Ss | the title states, at the Strand Theatre, and the 


should like to take my own way, with a freer range 
if English scenes and people, and was afraid I should 
ultimately do soin any case, whatever course I might 
prescribe to myself at starting. 
ferred to, | thought of Mr. Pickwick, and wrote the 


first number; from the proof-sheets of which Mr. | 


Seymour made his drawing of the club, and that 
happy portrait of its founder by which he is always 
recognised, and which may be said to have made him 
a reality. I connected Mr. Pickwick with a Club, 
because of the original suggestion, and I put in Mr. 
Winkle expressly for the use of Mr. Seymour. We 
started with a number of twenty-four pages instead 
of thirty-two, and four illustrations in lieu of a 
couple. Mr. Seymour's sudden and lamented death 
before the second number was published brought 
about a quick deeision upon a point already in agita- 
tion ; the number became one of thirty-two pages with 
two illustrations, and remained so to the end. My 
‘friends told me it was a low, cheap form of publica- 
tion, by which I should ruin all my rising hopes; and 
how right my friends turned out to be, everybody 
now knows. 


In the same preface Mr. Dickens also clears up 
another interesting point :— 
“ Boz,” my signature in the Morning Chronicle, 


child, a younger brother, whom I had dubbed Moses, 
in honour of the Vicar of Wakefield; which being 
facetiously pronounced through the nose became 
Boses, and being shortened became Boz. 


My views being de- | 


} 


| 


I objected, on consideration, that, although | 


| 


| Success. By W. a. 


| 
| 


i W. J. Hammond. 


be forgotten, and the legend still dwells about 
Paternoster-row of the rush that was made for 
the second number. It was a striking though 


inconvenient proof of the merit of the work that | 


one of the most prolific playwrights of the 
day, the late W. ‘I. Moncrieff, dramatised it 
before the author himself had finished it. 
version is printed under the title of “ Sam Weller, 
or the Pickwickians. A Drama in three Acts; 
performed at the Strand Theatre with unexampled 
} Moncrieff, Esq. London: 
Published for the Author, and sold by all respect- 
able booksellers, 1837.” It was produced, as 


as 





| part of Sam Weller was performed by the late 
In the preface, Mr. Moncrieff 


refers with considerable astonishment to the 
ingratitude of Mr. Dickens and his friends in 
objecting to his having made use of the subject. 
On the contrary, he was of opinion that they 
ought to be very grateful to him for introducing 
the work to the public, and for having dramatised 
materials which no one else had been able to 
render available. As the author had not brought 
the fortunes of Mr. Pickwick toa close when Mr. 
Moncrieff determined upon introducing him to the 
frequenters of the Strand Theatre, the dramatist 
was driven to his own resources for a climax. 
This he achieved in a very characteristic manner, 
by finding Mrs. Bardell guilty of attempting to 
commit bigamy, her real husband being Alfred 
Jingle, Esq. Messrs. Dodson and Fogg are com- 
mitted to Newgate on a charge of conspiracy, 
which they only evade by condonation with Mr. 
Pickwick for 300/., which sum that benevolent 
individual generously hands over to Mr. Jingle as 
a stock in trade wherewith to commence a vir- 


| tuous life, and the curtain falls upon the entrance 
appended to the monthly issue of this book, and | 
retained long afterwards, was the nickname of a_pet | 


“ Boz” | 


was a very familiar household word to me, long before | 


I was an author, and so I came to adopt it. 


The result of the 
was— 

3. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. 
By Boz. Illustrated by Phiz. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1837. 

Upon the fame of this, unquestionably the 
greatest of Mr. Dickens’s works, it is not neces- 
sary here to enlarge. It raised him at once to 
the highest rank of English novelists, and en- 
eared him to the hearts of millions of readers. 
It was translated into most of the languages of 


perhaps the least successful was that with which 


interview above related | 


our French friends were provided by Madame | 


Eugénie Niboyet, who published “Le Club de Pick- 
wistes. Roman Comique par Charles Dickens. Tra- 
duit librement de l’Anglais par Madame Eugénie 
Niboyet. Paris: Charpentier. 1838.” 


that we cannot sufficiently admire the persevering 
ingenuity with which every joke and every 
stroke of humour was extracted from the work. 
As a specimen of this, and for the entertainment 
of those who know their Pickwick by heart, we 
subjoin a few passages of the original contrasted 
with Madame Niboyet’s traduction libre: 


DIcKEns. 

(After about a page taken 
up with a humorous descrip- 
tion of the elder Weller, and 
the Knife-and-fork breakfast 
with which he fortified bim- 
self for his journey from Ips- 
wich. Whilst thus pleasantly 
engaged Sam enters.] 

“Mornin’, Sammy!” said 
the father, 

The son walked up to the 
pot of ale, and nedding sig- 
nificantly to his parent, took 
a long draught by way of 
reply. 

_* Werry good power o’ suc- 

tion, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller 
the elder, looking down into 
the pot, when his first-born 
had set it down half empty. 
“Yon'd ha’ made an uncem- 
mon fine oyster, Sammy, if 
you'd been born in that sta- 
tion 0° life."” 

“Yes, I des-say I should 
ha’ managed to pick up a 
respectable livin’,” repeated 
Sam, applying himself to the 

id beef with considerable 

gou 


MADAME EvGENIE NIBOYET. 
Cuaprre XVIIL 
Le lendemain matin, le pere 
Weller se préparait a retour- 
ner 4 Londres, et préludait & 
son départ par un bon dé- 
jefiner. 


Samuel entra. 


**4 votre santé, pere,”’ dit-il 
en s'emparant du pot d’ale. 


“Vous avez la respiration 
longue, mon fils, vous auriez 
fait une huitre excellente.” 


se servit une tranche de 


beeuf. 


of a herald proclaiming the accession of Queen 
Victoria, which happened about that time. 

Mr. Dickens was now fairly embarked in lite- 

rature. His next work was: 

4, Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens, author of 
“The Pickwick Papers.’ London: Richard 
Bentley. 1838. 

This work originally appeared in Bentley's 

Magazine, of which periodical Mr. Dickens was, 


A second edition of this work was demanded 
next year, which accordingly appeared in three 
volumes, with illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
To the cheaper edition of this, which appeared in 
1850 (Chapman and Hall) Mr. Dickens prefixes 
some prefatory observations, in which he defends 


This | 


stealth) some munificent and generous deed in 
that town of which they are the pride and the 
honour.” We regret to be compelled to say, in 
the cause of truth, that the portrait of the Lan- 
cashire manufacturers who sat for the Brothers 
Cheeryble had its origin rather in the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Dickens’s youthful faney than in the real 
natures of the men themselves. The originals are 
both dead and we would not willingly wound the 
feeelings of those who were akin to them, there- 
fore we shall forbear to specify the points of dis- 
similitude; but the fact itself is valuable, as 
affording a key to that tendency to exaggeration 
which is one of the gravest faults in Mr. Dickens's 
writings. It was to the first edition of Nieholas 
Nickleby that the portrait of the author, as painted 
by Maclise and engraved by Finden, was prefixed, 
and which bore about the same resemblance to 
the original as a portrait of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria does to the original. Nicholas Nickleby 
was translated into French under the title of “ Vie 
et Aventures de Nicholas Nickleby. Par Charles 
Dickens. ‘Traduit avec l’autorisation de l’auteur 
par P. Lorain. Paris: Hachette et Cie.” It was 
also dramatised as “ Nicholas Nickleby : a Farce 


in two Acts. By E. Stirling, Esq., as performed 
7 ] I 


; at the Adelphi ‘Theatre on the 19th of November, 


| about this time, editor for a very short period. | 


himself from an attack of Sir Peter Laurie, who | 


had somewhat illogically argued that there could 


es ; | be no such place as Jacob’s Island, because Mr. 
the civilised world, with more or less success; and | 


Dickens had introduced it into a work of fiction. 
This was the commencement of the feud which 
resulted in the admirable portrait of Sir Peter as 


| Alderman Cute, who was determined to “ put 


down” everything. Oliver Twist, like Pickwick, 


| received the honour of being dramatised, vide 


‘ And libre- | 
ment it certainly was translated; so much so, | 


“ Oliver Twist: a Serio-comic Burletta in three Acts. 
By George Almar, Comedian ; as performed at 


| the Royal Surrey Theatre on the 19th of Noveniber 


1838. London: Chapman and Hall.” As this 
was published by Mr. Dickens's own publisher, it 
is fair to suppose that the version was executed by 


| his sanction. 


| to feel the strength of its wings. 


It was in the same year (1838) appeared 
5. The Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi. By Charles 
Dickens. London: Bentley. 1838. 


1838. London: Chapman and Hall.” Mr. O. 
Smith played the part of Newman Noggs, Mr. 


Yates that of Mantalini, and Mrs. Keeley, Smike. 
Another version was produced at the Strand 
Theatre under the title of “Zhe Fortunes of 
Smike.” 

After this, Mr. Dickens attempted an experi- 
ment, of which he gives the following account 
himself in his preface to the cheap edition of 
The Old Curiosity Shop: 

In April 1840 I d@ssued the first number of a new 
weekly publication, price threepence, called Master 
Humphrey's Clock. It was intended to consist, for the 
most part, of detached papers, but was to include one 
continuous story, to be resumed from time to time, 
with such indefinite intervals between each period of 
resumption as might best accord with the exigencies 
and capabilities of the proposed miscellany. ‘The first 
chapter of this tale appeared in the fourth number of 
Master Humphrey's Clock, when I had already been 
made uneasy by the desultory character of that work, 
and when, I believe, my readers had thorougbly par- 
ticipated in that feeling. 

The consequence was, that the original plan of 
Master Humphrey's Clock was not persevered in, 
and Lhe Old Curiosity Shop was written and pub- 
lished from week to week in weekly parts. The 
earlier numbers of Master Humphrey's Clock offer 
a singular contrast to those which ensue, when 
the master-mind had devoted himself to the con- 
struction and sustaining of a story. The stories 
of The Giants’ Chronicles, and even the addenda 
to Pickwick, in which we find revived the im- 
mortal founder of the Club himself, and his 
faithful Sam married and a father, are as unworthy 
of the companionship in which they are found as 
if they came from another hand. The form in 
which the work first appeared in a complete 
state was 

7. Master 

Dickens. 
1840. 

This, in addition to the preliminary tales, con- 
tained The Old Curiosity Shop and the fine story 
of Barnaby Rudge. In the cheap edition of the 


Clock. 
Chapman 


By Charles 
and Hall. 


Humphrey's 
London : 


| collected works, published by Chapman and Hall 


(1848-9), these tales were published separately. 
“The Pic-nic Papers. By various Hands. 


| Edited by Charles Dickens, author of the ‘ Pick- 
' wick Papers,’ &c.; with illustrations by George 


This is so inferior to any other of Mr. Dickens’s | 
| works, that we may assume that he did little 


more than lend his name to it, or that it was his 
earliest essay at writing, before his pen had begun 


lished, however, under his name, and must conse- 
quently be classed among his works. 
Next year came 
By Charles Dickens. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1839. 
In the preface to this and subsequent editions 
of this work, Mr. Dickens enters intu an elaborate 


| defence of his motive in attacking the Yorkshire 


“ Jelecrois, pere.” Samuel | 


| 
\ 
| 


\ 


schools. Dwelling upon some of the characters 
in the tale, he makes his first confession of having 
made any of his characters portraits. “Those,” 
says he, “ who take an interest in this tale, will 
be glad to learn that the Brothers Cheeryble 
live; that their liberal charity, singleness of 
heart, their noble nature and their unbounded be- 
nevolence, are no creations of the author’s brain, 


but are prompting every day (and oftener by | 


| 


It was pub- | 


Cruikshank. 3 vols. London; H. Colburn. 1841” 
—was nothing but a collection of miscellaneous 
papers, published to assist the family of Mr. 
Macrone, who is described in the preface as “a 
publisher who died prematurely, young and in 
the prime and vigour of his years, before he had 


| time or opportunity to make any provision for 
; | his wife and infant children, and at the moment 
6. The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. | 


when his prospects were brightest and the diffi- 


| culties of his enterprise were nearly overcome.” 
| The similarity of sound between “ Pic-nic” and 


\ 


“ Pickwick” savours somewhat of the catech- 
penny, and the collection had little or no success. 
‘The editor himself opened the budget with “ The 
Lamplighter’s Story,” and among the contributors 
may be named the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
Miss Agnes Strickland, and Messrs. Leitch 
Ritchie, Jobn Forster, Michael Honan, Allan 
Cunningham, W. H. Maxwell, Thomas Moore, 
and Harrison Ainsworth. 

In 1842 Mr. Dickens visited the United States, 
where he was received with great cordiality, and 
on his return he published a volume which gave 

“, 
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great offence on the other side of the Atlantic. 
This was no other than 
8. American Notes for General Circulation. By 
Charles Dickens. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1842. (2 vols.) 
Another edition of this was published in 1850, 
with a frontispiece by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
and a preface in which Mr. Dickens assured his 











The next Christmas book was 

14. The Cricket on the Hearth: a Fairy Tale of 
Home. By Charles Dickens. London: Brad- 
bury and Evans. 1846. 

This also was dramatised, under the title of 

“ The Cricket on the Hearth. By Edward Stirling, 

Esq.; as performed at the Theatre Royal Adelphi, 

on the 3lst of December 1846.” Mr. Wright, 


American friends that, far from intending to give | the great comedian, made a great sensation in 
them offence, he was rather prejudiced in their | the part of Tilly Slowboy; the late Mrs. Fitz- 


favour than otherwise. 


| william played Dot, and the late Mr. O. Smith 


In December 1843 Mr. Dickens published the | the part of John Peerybingle. 


first of those Christmas books which have not | 


Next year Mr. Dickens commenced another 


been the least popular nor the least welcome of | serial work, which appeared under the name of 


his works: 
9. The Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. | 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1843. 
This was followed next year by 
10. The Lifeand Adventures of Martin Chuzzle- | 


} 


wit. By C. Dickens. With Illustrations | 
by Phiz. London: Chapman and Hall. | 
1844. } 


This was the first of his works which was pub- | 
lished simultaneously in this country and Ame- 
rica; for Mr. Dickens had made an agreement | 
with Messrs. Harper Brothers, by virtue of which 
he furnished them with a duplicate copy of each 
number, which enabled them to forestall the 
market in New York. 

Christmas of 1845 brought with it another of 
Mr. Dickens’s delightful and most seasonable little 
volumes : 

11. The Chimes : a Goblin Story of some Bells | 

that Rang an Old Year out anda New Year in. | 
By Charles Dickens. London: Chapman and | 
Hall. 1845. 

This was dramatised under the permission of 
the author by two of his most timate literary 
friends, and the version is printed in ‘* Webster's 
Acting Drama,” under the title of “ The Chimes: 
a Dramain Four Quarters. Dramatised by Mark 
Lemon and Gilbert A’Beckett; as peformed (by 
especial permission of Charles Dickens, Esq.) 
at the Theatre Royal, Adelphi, on the 19th 
of December 1844.” The part of 
man Cute was sustained by Mr. 


Wright, 
Bedford. 


15. Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son, 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. By 
Charles Dickens. London: Bradbury and 
Evans. 1847-8. 

Then came 

16. The Haunted Man; or, the Ghost’s Bargain. 
By Charles Dickens. London: Bradbury and 
Evans. 1848. 

And then another serial: 

17. David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 1849-50. 

On Saturday, the 30th of March 1850, the first 

number of the new popular periodical, HZousehold 
Words, made its appearance, with “A Pre- 
liminary Word” from Mr. Dickens, who was, 
and still is, announced upon every page as ‘the 
conductor.” ‘This practice, it is said, provoked a 
severe and not unmerited retort from the most 
caustic wit of his day, the late Douglas Jerrold; 
for when he was asked by “the conductor” to 
contribute to Household Words, and was told that 
his name could not appear because the journal was 
anonymous, he replied, “Aye, I see it is; for there’s 
the name of Charles Dickens upon every page.” 
Although Mr, Dickens has contributed largely to 
the periodical which he conducts, he is certainly 
not the author of more than a tithe of the articles 
which are attributed to him by popular rumour. 


| This is one of the awkward consequences of the 
| anonymous system, for many an article has been 


Alder- | 


confidently attributed to him which has been 


| written by some one or other of the able contri- 
and that of Sir Joseph Bowley by Mr. Paul | butors to the periodical. 


It was in Lousehold Words that Mr. Dickens 


In January 1846 Mr. Dickens appeared in a |produced that curious elementary History of 
new character, as the editor of a daily newspaper. | England which has since been published in a 


The first number of the Daily News was pub- 
lished on the 21st of that month, with Mr. Dickens 
as the editor, his father as business-manager, 
and a large coterie of his literary friends as con- 
tributors. ‘The speculation was not so successful 
as it was expected to be; and, if truth must be 
spoken, Mr. Dickens and his friends added 
another to the already numerous illustrations of 
the fact that clever novelists and excellent essay- 
ists may possibly prove very indifferent journal- 
ists. There were stories afloat at the time ofa 
footman in plush who used to serve up the edi- 
torial letters upon a silver waiter, which used to 
excite no small amusement among professional 
journalists. At any rate, Mr. Dickens very sum- 
marily vacated the Daily News after a very brief 
experience of the uneasy crown of editorship; and 
the management and policy of that paper had to 
undergo a very considerable change before it 
achieved anything like the reputation whichit now 
enjoys. It was during this “ Hundred Days” of 
editorship that Mr. Dickens commenced those 
sketches of Italy in the columns of the Daily News 
which were afterwards collected in a volume and 
entitled 

12. Pictures from Italy. By Charles Dickens. 

London: Published for the Author by Brad- 
bury and Evans. 1846. 

This volume, which was, we believe, the first of 
his works of which he reserved the copyright, 
was the result of a journey through Italy 
which he had performed in the previous sum- 
mer. 

During this year appeared 

13. The Battle of Life: a Love Story. 

Charles Dickens. 
Evans. 1846. 
This suffered the fate of its predecessors, and 


By 
London: Bradbury and 


was dramatised, not without applause; the ver- | 


sion being entitled “A Drama founded on the New 





| 
| 
| 
} 


Christmas Annual of Charles Dickens, Esq., called | 


The Batile of Life. 
Esq. (Member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society), 
from early Proofs of the Work. By express per- 
mission of the Author, Charles Dickens, Esq. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal Lyceum, on 
Monday the 2ist of December 1846. London: 


Dramatised by Albert Smith, | 


| 


| 


separate form as— 

18. A Child's History of England. 
Dickens, 3 vols. 
Evans. 1852. 

The not less curious tale which was intended 
to present a faithful representation of the relations 
subsisting between the working classes and their 
employers, also first appeared in Household Words, 
and was reprinted as 

19. Hard Times. For these Times. By CHARLES 
Dickens, London: Bradbury and Evans. 
1854. 

In 1853 he finished another serial called 

20. Bleak House. By Cuarves Dickens. Lon- 
don: Bradbury and Evans. 1853. 

This work, which was mainly designed to 
attack the evils of the Court of Chancery, has 
excited much controversy among lawyers; and a 
case of spontaneous combustion, which is inci- 
dentally introduced into the story, has not 
less aroused the controversial powers of phy- 
sicists. In the preface, which, according to the 


By Charles 
London: Bradbury and 


| serial mode of issue, is the last of the book, Mr. 


Dickens encounters both these classes of adver- 
saries. Bleak House has been translated into 
French, and has appeared in that form as “ Bleak 
House, par Ch. Dickens : Roman Anglais. Traduit 
avec l’autorisation de l’auteur sous la direction 
de P. Lorain. Paris: Hachette et Cie.” 

In 1857 Mr. Dickens brought his last serial to 
a close— 

21. Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. 

don: Bradbury and Evaus. 1857. 

Here Mr. Dickens, following out his self- 
imposed mission of reformer to our national 
institutions, attacked the system of our Govern- 
ment Offices, to which he gave (with that peculiar 
concentrative humour which enables him to do 
more with a word than most men can do with a 
volume) the nickname of the Circumlocution 
Office. That the shaft flew far and struck deep 
there can be no doubt; for many of those who 
make it their business, whether from interested 
or disinterested motives, to defend existing insti- 
tutions against all comers, have never ceased 
since the appearance of Little Dorrit from in- 


Lon- 


| veighing against the comic writer, and denouncing 


Printed by W. S. Johnson.” Surely a very long | his impudence in daring to meddle with such 
title for so small a matter! 


high and mighty matters as the government 














of the nation. That the public itself has 
not shared this opinion is pretty evident from 
the fact that Jittle Dorrit found a larger circu- 
lation than any of Mr. Dickens’s former works. 
To this he bears his own testimony in the preface, 
where he says: “In the preface to Bleak House 
I remarked that I never had so many readers. 
In the preface to its next successor, Little Dorrit, 
I have still to repeat the same words.” It should 
be observed, however, that this fact affords no 
test of the merits of these in comparison with 
former works. The reputation of Mr. Dickens 
now towers so high, and is fixed upon so broad a 
basis, that the public is sure to buy whatever 
comes from his pen; and this will have a 
cumulative tendency, even in spite of a dete- 
rioration which is only too obvious to his best 
and most judicious admirers. It would be to in- 
sult common sense and to detract from the great 
merits of Mr. Dickens, to assert that such works 
as Bleak: House, Little Dorrit, and Hard Times 
can bear any comparison with Pickwick, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, Nicholas Nickleby, David Copper- 


field, and The Chimes. 


Since the appearance of Little Dorrit Mr. 
Dickens has not published anything, except 
perhaps what he has written in Household Words; 
and, judging from the success which has attended 
his readings, we fear that it will be some time 
before he will resume the pen. The scheme of 
readings was, we believe, the result of no sudden 
impulse, but of a growing disposition to realise 
his own works before the public, which has beer 
manifesting itself in various ways during many 
years. Few of our readers can be unaware that 
Mr. Dickens is not only a very good amateur 
actor, but that there are few professionals who 
can equal him. Private theatricals have been for 
many years past one of his favourite amusements ; 
and those who enjoyed the good fortune to be 
admitted still admiringly remember the enter- 
tainments of that kind which he used to give at 
Tavistock House. His first introduction to 
the public in this capacity was, we believe, when 
he and a number of his literary friends, who were 
interested in establishing the unfortunate Guild 
of Literature and Art, appeared in London, and 
afterwards made a tour of the provinces, playing 
Ben Jonson’s comedy, “ Every Man in his Hu- 
mour,” in which Mr. Dickens sustained, to the 


| admiration of crowded audiences, the difficult part 


of Capt. Bobadil.This was in the year 1847. Nearer 
to the present time, he joined in the charitable 
scheme which was organised by the late Fielding 
Club for raising a fund in aid of the widow and. 
daughters of the late Douglas Jerrold. Upon 
many other occasions Mr. Dickens has made the 
reading of some one of his minor works the means 
of collecting money for charitable purposes; and 
now, giving way to a very natural impulse, he 
has determined to turn that faculty which has 
hitherto been only exercised for the benefit of 


| others into a means of benefiting himself. The 


reforming principles which Mr. Dickens broached 
in his later works brought him rather promi- 
nently before the public as a politician, and at 
one time it was rumoured that he was likely to 
enter Parliament. This report, however, Mr. 
Dickens immediately contradicted ; stating that 
it was not, and never would be, his intention to 
offer himself as a candidate. That he would 
make an effective speaker, should he ever alter 
his opinion upon this point, none can doubt who 
heard him deliver his celebrated speech upon. 
Administrative Reform at the great meeting held 
at Drury-lane Theatre, on the 27th of June 1855. 

We have nowconcluded all that seems necessary 
to be stated according to the rule which we have: 
laid down for the compilation of these biographical 
memoirs. We are aware that what we have 
written is little more than a catalogue of his 
works and of the leading events of his life. That 
is what we intended. Upon the man himself, 
and the influence which he exercises over the 
manners aud literature of the age, we cannot now 
pretend to speculate. Indeed, how could we ? 
It would be as unfair to review an unfinished 
work as an incomplete man. And what man /s 
complete until the tomb receives him and Death 
writes his Finis upon the page. 

One word upon the portrait which accompanies 
this. It is from an exquisite photograph by Mr. 
Herbert Watkins—one of the happiest specimens 
of even that excellent photographer. The en- 
graver has done all in his power to translate that 
portrait upon the block, and so far as it is pos- 
sible to render the delicate tones and gradations 
of photography by lines, his labours are satisfac- 
tory tous. It may add some little interest to 
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this work to know that the desk upon which Mr. | of our country—is lying worm-eaten upon | the critical effect of Mr. Dickens’s elocution is 
Dickens is writing is that upon which almost all | dusty shelves, is passed imperfectly in con-| shown. Half-neglected corners of his works, 
his works have been written. versation from mouth to mouth and ear to ear, | rich in humour and character, are lighted up 
—= or is haltingly read by men whose intellect, | with all an author’s enthusiasm, speaking through 
imagination, and sympathy, are sick, and lame, | an actor's talent; and groups of perfect, well- 
Tue highest order of imaginative literature, in | and blind. The circle of really appreciative un- | defined beings are revealed, like insects in a 
which the creative faculty predominates, is limited | aided readers, who are blessed with calm judg- | microscope, to the wondering gaze of hundreds, 
in the form and amount of appreciation which it | ment, clear perception, and pure literary enthu- | who before this were probably scarcely aware 
receives by the sympathetic and imaginative | siasm, free from personal jealousy and sectarian | of their existence. The “Christmas Carol” is 
capacity of its readers. No matter how sharply | prejudice, is smaller—much smaller—than those | rich in having two such groups. There are the 
and carefully its outlines of character may be | men care to admit who wish well to literature, | merchants upon ‘change, who discourse upon 
drawn, how deeply its impressions may be en- | and who follow it with a conscience and an | Scrooge’s death, all of whom stand forth clearly 
graved upon the page, how broad and effective | inspiration. under Mr. Dickens's dramatic treatment, and 
may be the colours that complete its filling in ; Some-feeling of this may have prompted Mr. | especially the great fat man with a monstrous 
it appeals to the intellect or fancy, and not to the | Dickens to become the elocutionary illustrator of | chin, whose individuality is as strongly, as 
senses, of its audience, and every reader becomes | his own works; and if not, it may be well that | humorously, and as forcibly marked in half a 
the possessor of a reflected image which he has | he should adopt it, until what was, and is still dozen lines, as that of Scrooge himself through- 
himself assisted to a great extent in creating. | perhaps, a mere experiment, shall assume the | out the volume. Then comes the perfectly 
With the dramatist, before his productions | settled form and character of a determined and | Shaksperean scene in the rascally rag shop, with 
are moulded into a shape to live in the eyes required mission. ‘The popularity of Mr. Dickens, old Joe, a very Verges of infamy, the charwoman, 
and memories of his audience and stamped as | immense, world-wide, and well-earned as it is, the undertaker’s man, and the laundress, Mrs. 
current coin, every form and colour of dress, | is little guide to the literary appreciation of | Dilber—all higgling over the wretched rags of 
every detail of scenery, every delicacy of bye- | his worshippers. ‘They are nothing when they | the dead Scrooge. Repulsive as the picture is, 
play, every situation, every tone and gesture, has | become critical. Pickwick—a reflected picture there 18 hardly a word that can be spared; and 
to be drawn with aminute and unwavering hand, | of the Cockney-sportsman literature of thirty the old huckster, with the two women, stand 
and firmly impressed upon the mind of the actor | years ago—touched as it is by the hand of genius, | boldly in the eyes of the audience, until their 
by the author. This once done, the stage- | and full to overflowing with the rough unshapen | master chooses to dismiss them. As an example 
carpenter, the scenic artist, the costumier, and | riches of a young, great, and original literary | of the objective force of the w riting, and the 
the performer join together to raise a solid con- | creator—is still clung to as an enduring monu- | power of embodiment on the part of the reader, 
crete structure upon an abstract foundation, | ment of Mr. Dickens’s power; while those two this scene ranks second to none in the book 
that produces a uniform impression in its coarse, | unequalled twin fictions upon one stem, “The —not even the well-known sketch of the 
broad, palpable features, without regard to the | Old Curiosity Shop” and “ Barnaby Rudge,” are | Cratchit dinner, in which Mr. Dickens conveys 
inequalities of critical and mental power on the | passed by in silence, if not forgotten. While the geniality of the situation in a degree it 
part of the audience. Ofcourse the more subtle | such generally imperfect estimates exist of the would be impossible to attain without an appeal 
touches of nature, the half-hidden delicacies of | relative value of Mr. Dickens’s creations, it is fair | to the senses. Admirable and glowing as every 
light and shade, are only revealed to the select | to assume that half the delicacies of composition, | Word of the description is, it reads almost tame 
few, who have an affinity with the creative artist; | the touches of nature, the tone and importance of | after witnessing the new life which Mr. Dickens 
but still enough remains for the rough and un-! minor characters, and all those innumerable | 18 enabled to breathe into it. Language is a 
trained mass, and every labourer who can com- | graces of the highest literary art which are half | wonderful and a powerful instrument in the 
mand a sixpence may come direct from the brick- | hidden from the vulgar and uninquiring gaze hands of a master; but it always leaves some- 
field or the coal-pit to listen to the singing Ariel | (because they do not lie in hard, coarse lumps thing unconveyed of the brightest conceptions of 
floating in the sky, or to see the haggard witches upon the surface), must be, to the untrained | the highest inventive genius, and this something 
dancing on the barren heath. masses, as a secret mine of wealth, until thrown | Mr. Dickens is enabled to add through the medium 
Not so is it with unrepresented, unillustrated open by the labours of a discerning eye and a | Of his talent as an elocutionary illustrator. 
literature. Immense and incalculable as is its | discriminating judgment. Many men there may | _The “ Christmas Carol” presents little opportu- 
circulation, it is circumscribed in its influence | be who are capable of doing this, but none so nity for a sustained impersonation. When Mr. 
and effects. The measure of its publication is | well qualified as the author himself, especially Dickens throws himself into Bob Cratchit, leaning 
no index of its power. Thousands take it and | when, as in the case of Mr. Dickens, he is | over the elbow-rest upon the reading-table, with a 
read it mechanically ; hundreds cultivate an / endowed with the physical capabilities and the | meek, subdued voice, and a mild timid expres- 
acquaintance with it because it is the fashion; | dramatic talent to give a vitality to his own | sion of countenance, he gives an instantaneous 
tens of thousands read it with the scales of pre- | mental conceptions. | impression of the poor, feeble, struggling clerk, 
judice before their blinded eyes; while millions Mr. Dickens’s readings—or illustrations, as | Which lights up the whole history of his past life. 
stand in hopeless ignorance and let it pass un- | we prefer to call them—are running critical But this is merely an indication of dramatic power 
touched. ‘The greater the value of a book as a} commentaries upon his own works. With all | 2° allowed to develope, for Bob Cratchit is 
literary production, the more will the circle of its | the self-possession, the flexibility of voice, and the | S¥ePt away by the progress of the story, and the 
influence usually be narrowed. The very shape, | facial expression of a trained actor, it is not sur- | Stream of level narrative and eloquent description 
aspect, and garments of the ideal creatures who | prising that Mr. Dickens should be able to cause rolls solemnly on. The glimpses of Scrooge’s early 
move through its pages, even when drawn by the | his own creations to live and move before our life—the fine imaginative picture of the first of the 
pen of the first master of fiction in the land, will | eyes, Possessing all the bodily requirements, the three Spirits—the account of Marley’s ghost, with 
be faint and confused to the blunted perception | conception of character alone is wanted; and there | that exquisite touch of humour where the two 
of the general reader, unless aided by the atten- | js abundant evidence of the existence of this in | b8ck buttons of his coat are said to have been 
dant pencil of the illustrative artist. For the | the creative fertility of his books. No original | Se” through his transparent body (both sketches 
sharp, clear images of Mr. Pickwick, with the | dramatic author, no writer of dramatic fiction in | ©4Ual to anything in the Arabian Nights)— 
spectacles, gaiters, and low-crowned hat—of | the form of novels, whose characters impress their the flirtations of ‘Topper and the niece—are all 
Sam Weller, with the striped waistcoat and | forms upon the page ia their own language out read, described, or embodied in a highly im- 
the artful leer—of Mr. Winkle, with the sport-| of their own mouths, can fail to be in heart, | Ptessive, finished, and humorous manner. 
ing costume and the foolish expression—more | mind, and soul a natural mimic, or actor. Every The contrast between the Scrooge of the 
persons are indebted to the caricaturist, than | character in Mr. Dickens’s novels, drawn in the | earlier part of the book and the Scrooge 
to the faultless descriptive passages of the great | first instance from observation, must have been | Of the latter part is drawn with a fine dis- 
creative mind that called the amusing puppets | dramatically embodied—acted over, so tospeak— | Criminating eye for change of character in the 
into existence. Mr. Leech, Mr. Cruikshank, | a hundred times in the process of development and | Same individual; and every word in the conver- 
and Mr. Browne are all pictorial expositors of | transferenceto the written page; and,the qualities sation with the boy out of the window respecting 
Mr. Dickens to the senses of those who are | of voice, nerve, and presence being granted, Mr. the purchase of the goose, is watched for and 
incapable of seeing vividly with the mind's eye | Dickens merely passes over that ground in the listened to by the audiences like celebrated pas- 
the form and aspect of pure, unaided literary crea- | face of a large and attentive audience, which he | sages from a great standard play. 
tions. So well do publishers know the advan- | has often passed over before in the undisturbed In “The Chimes,” the group, consisting of 
tage of illustrations, even when they address a privacy of his study. Where the pure actor’s | Alderman Cute, Filer, and the red-faced man, is 
highly-educated class of readers, that, rather than | art is shown, as distinguished from the dramatic | as suggestive as anything in the Carol, although 
have no pictorial accessories after the fact, they | quality inherent in all character-creators, is in | of a purely satirical character. Mr. Dickens’s 
are willing to let Mr. Thackeray etch for his | certain small alterations of the text of his printed | personification of these three men is perfect in 
own works, although he knows and feels himself | books—so minute as to escape the eye of any but | the rapid gradations of voice, and is quietly en- 
to be the worst artist that ever appealed to a/ a critical observer—but purposely made to pro- | joyed, as all satirical embodiments generally are, 
cultivated public. duce effective points. It will be sufficient to name | instead of being coarsely applauded. Mr. 
This pictorial illustration answers to the | one instance in the “Christmas Carol,” where | Dickens is hard upon the political economists 
dressing and scenic appliances of the stage, ap- | the text seems to be improved in a literary sense | whenever he gets a chance; but his keen shafts 
pealing only to one sense, the sense of sight; | by the elision of several words coming after, and | of ridicule only hit the hollow pretenders to the 
but there is another mode of illustration, appeal- destroying, to some extent, the effect of a well- | science, leaving its great axioms untouched. It 
ing to the ear, enjoyed by the drama, but denied | known passage. In the glorious account of the | is the old quarrel between the imaginative and 
to literature—elocutionary illustration. In the Fezziwig ball, in the printed book Mr. Dickens | the logical faculty. There are more great social 
dramatic work every shade of expression, every | winds up the description of Mr. Fezziwig’s dan- | mistakes made by the heart than by the head; and 
step in the gradual development of character, | cing by saying he “cut—cut so deftly, that he | Mr. Dickens will one day shake hands with Mr. 
every happy point of language, finds a uni- | appeared to wink with his legs, and came upon | Malthus, and find to his astonishment they have 
versally-understood mouthpiece in the person of | his feet again without a stagger.” In Mr. ; been both working for the same end. 
the author-prompted and_ intelligent actor. Dickens’s vocal embodiment he leaves out all the The wheezy porter of Sir Joseph Bowley is a 
] 
} 
| 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS AS A READER. 








While thousands are simultaneously made ac- | words that come after “ legs,” saying, with a| platform creation of the highest dramatic order, 
quainted with literary beauties in the acted | spasmodic shake of the head and a twist of the | built up out of a few lines in the book, which an 
drama which they would never have discovered paper knife, “he cut—cut so deftly, that he | ordinary reader would pass by. The chandler’s- 
Without the assistance of a trained or inspired | appeared to—wink with his legs.” | Shop woman with the wonderful name, the off- 
guide, the unacted drama—the great literature| It is not only in small verbal alterations that | hand medical attendant, Richard drunk and 
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Richard sober, Lady Bowley, the clerk, and the 
solemn humbug Sir Joseph Bowley, are all 
brought prominently forward; and the lines that 
divide them, when they appear in groups, are 
marked with an ease and precision that Mr. 
Dickens will not improve if he reads or illustrates 
for twenty years. The two girls—Lilian and 
Trotty Veck’s daughter—are very beautifully and 
delicately ¢ mveyed to the audience; but the two | 
greatest impersonations are Will Fern and the | 
old ticket-porter himself. The contrast is very 
strong between these two characters; but this 
only serves to show alike the genius of the crea- 
tor, and the talent of the illustrator. 

The tall, gaunt. fierce, hungry, magistrate- | 
hunted labourer, Will Fern, stands in the flesh | 
before the audience, and is one of the most | 
powerfully-drawn and impressive portraits in the | 
whole range of Mr. Dickens’s present readings. 
The country voice is a country voice, not too | 
highly coloured, but forcible and natural ; and 
the whole embodiment can hardly fail to impress | 
upon a reflecting audience a social reform lesson, 
which they will not easily forget. 

Trotty Veck is made manifest through a voice 
modified from Bob Cratchit’s; and, as in the case 
of the meek, overworked, ill-paid clerk, the idea 
of physical and mental weakness is very clearly 
conveyed. The trot home with Will Fern’s half 
starved child-niece, Lilian, and the plaintive 
chant of “here we are and here we go,” produce 
more tears and laughter combined than any- 
thing within the whole range of the acted 
drama. 

The story of Little Dombey, selected from 
the novel, is poetical, humorous, and pathetic, 
affording scope for two sustained impersonations, 
Toots and the Child. Little Dombey’s voice, and 
his gradual fading away, are very beautifully 
rendered, and are fair examples of the more 
refined and delicate imagination of their writer. 
Toots is a thorough dramatic creation upon the 
platform, both in voice, face, and gesture. Utter 
vacuity is required, and it is admirably conveyed 
by facial expression, while the deep voice coming | 
from the half-open mouth is one of the most origi- 
nal and amusing effects produced by Mr. Dickens. 
Dr. Blimber, Mr. Feeder, Miss Blimber, Miss 
Chick, the Doctors, Mr. Dombey, and Mrs. Pipchin, 
are all clearly and carefully portrayed ; while 
the last belongs to a class of women whose pecu- 
liarities Mr. Dickens is especially happy in depict- 
ing. ‘The miscellaneous reading presents many 
features not possessed by the complete stories : 
the chief being that two characters—Boots at 
the Holly Tree Inn, and Mrs. Gamp,—rest for a 
longer time in the eye of the audience, testing Mr. 
Dickens’s power as an actor of sust 1ined parts; 
while the selections from “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” 
crowd so many performers in a small space, that 
the polyphonic ability of the reader is severely tried. 
Mr. Dickens comes out of the trial with much 
honour and perfect success. The Soldier’s story 





Peloponnesus : Notes of Study and Travel. By 
Witiram Grorce Crark, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
J. W. Parker and Son. 

SomertuinG like disappointment will be the fate | 

of those readers who may commence the perusal 

of this volume of Grecian travel expecting to 
find it brimful of the qualities which charmed 
them in its author’s “Gazpacho.” ‘Taken, how- 
ever, for what it means to be, “grave in sunb- 
stance,” says Mr. Clark himself, “but light in | 
manner,” it will gratify alike the general reader 
who is ever so little of a scholar, and the scholar 
who is ever so little of a general reader. ‘To 
verify Pausanias and to correct Leake seems at 
first sight rather a dry enterprise. But Mr. 
Clark brings to his task a quite unscholastic 
amount of shrewd observation and miscellaneous 
reading. He manages, with singular skill, to 
blend living interests with those of a remote 
past’; and, by skipping here and there a page, the 
reader who cares least about classical antiquity 
may thoroughly enjoy the book as a mere record 
of contemporary travel. Mr. Clark is himself 
a refutation of his own rather hasty saying: 
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“only those who have little concern with the | 


present have much love for the past.” He speaks 
in his preface of “having spent the best part of 


| after effect. 


opens the reading, and it is an example of a level 
natural tale, well told, without any straining | 
It serves as a contrast to the story | 
which immediately follows it, told by Boots at | 
the Holly Tree Inn. 
This story is nota story in the strict sense of | 
the term, but a very beautiful idea, delightfully | 
worked out through the medium of one of the 
most humorous and natural pieces of low, | 
groom-like, stable-life characterisation that ever | 
came from Mr. Dickens’s pen. It was published | 
in one of the Christmas numbers of /Zousehold 
Words—a journal in which lie many fugitive | 
pieces, which show no falling off of power in the | 
author of the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” Boots at 
the Holly Tree Inn, as an example of low comedy 
drawn from nature, is worth a hundred fancy ec- 
centric portraits like Sam Weller, whose character 
islargely marked by the vices of a bygone literature, 
which happily is now utterly buried and forgotten. 
Mr. Dickens's embodiment of Boots is remark- 
able for ease, finish, and a thorough relish for 
the character. The swaying to and fro of the 
body, the half-closing of the eye, and the action 
of the head, when any point in the narrative is 


| supposed to require particular emphasis to make 


it clear, and the voice sounding as if affected by 
the chewing of a straw—all assist to make a 
perfect example of pure comedy acting. 
It was a very happy notion to place such 
a pretty story in the mouth of such a, 
man; and the audience, while they watch with | 
interest the progress of the fanciful episode in the | 
life of the little runaway children, are amused by | 
the broad humour and strong individuality of the 
simulated narrator. The boy-child, when he gets 
an opportunity of speaking in his own character, 
is very clearly conveyed to the audience by Mr. 
Dickens. 

The selections from ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” in 
which the immortal Mrs. Gamp is a central but | 
not an all-important figure, present a very wide | 
range of personation for Mr. Dickens. There is | 
the pompous Pecksniff, who does not come out 
very clearly ; Mr. Mould, very oily, full of | 
small talk and common-places, with a keen eye | 
to business, who is most admirably portrayed; 
the old half-phantom clerk, a fine representation; | 
and Jonas Chuzzlewit, with the agonised, restless 
face, gnawing his finger nails, a perfect example 
of elevated acting. Betsy Prig, with the mascu- 
line voice, is not pleasing. She may convey the 
author’s idea of her; but she is comparatively 
ineffective as a platform portrait. The minor 
characters come out well as they revolve at dif- 
ferent distances round Mrs. Sarah Gamp, who is | 
a dramatie creation of the highest order. There 
is no fault to find with Mr. Dickens’s embodi- 
ment of the immortal nurse, for no amount of | 
study could improve it; and if it fails to produce | 
an impression upon the audience commensurate 
with its artistic merits, it is because the charac- 
ter, coarse in itself, is so broadly and deeply im- | 
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my life in studies connected with ancient Greece ;” 
but, to write so sensibly as he does about the 
actual, he must have some considerable ‘“ con- 
cern with the present.” No recent traveller 
known to us has discoursed more intelligently on 
the character and manners of the modern Greeks, 
and his book is affluent in allusions that bespeak 
complete familiarity with the questions and 
literature of the day. 

Indeed, Mr. Clark, immediately after broaching 
the dictum referred to, goes on to neutralise it 
by affirming that “never was antiquarianism so 
rife as it is at this day in France and England,” 
the two nations of Europe most actively occupied 
with the concerns of the present. In busy com- 
mercial Marseilles he found a recent fountain, 
with the inscription, “Les descendans des Pho- | 
ecens & Homére!” At Marseilles and on the 
Mediterranean he thought at once of the French 
lake which it is to be (according to the hopes of 
our allies beyond the Channel), and of the | 
Greek lake which it was six centuries 
before our era, when “ on all the islands, | 
and on the greater portion of the main- | 
land, there was scarcely a commodious harbour, | 
scarcely a coign of vantage, where the adventurous | 
Greeks had not established a town or a factory.” | 
Happy traveller, when landing at Syra, he trod | 





pressed upon the printed page, that nearly every 
reader is able to build up for himself a clear idea 
of this great friend and confidant of doctors and 
undertakers. 

Mr. Dickens, as a writer, may put in a just 
and indisputable claim for having directed the 
main course of the literature which now flows 
around us. From the smallest writer in the 
smallest magazine to the lofty Baron Macaulay 
himself, there are traces of the great fiction- 
creator of the day. Every thing that is now 
drawn or described, must be drawn or described 
from the life, and not produced from the 
fevered imaginings of an unfed brain. Some carry 
the lessons of their master too far, and becom« 
mere reporters and takers of brokers’ inventories. 
This style is not a true reflex of Mr. Dickens's, 
for the great gift and charm of humorous 
analogy is wanting. 

If we look at the so-called comic publications of 
the day, we see Mr. Dickens’s forms of satire and 
types of character nourishing pages that seem to 
have no power of creating food for themselves. 
Entertainments are sustained by that which 
he originated ; the stage is beginning to surrender; 
and the very organs which set themselves up as 
his opponents are full to overflowing with illus- 
trations drawn from his works. 

When Mr. Dickens first stepped upon the 
platform as a public reader, the Harold Skim- 
poles of our literature raised their eyes, and cried 
“ The glory of our sacred profession has departed.” 
Well would it be for them ifthey had the power to 
leave their begging-letter writing, and go out to 
do likewise. It is not within them. 

Mr, Dickens scarcely knows the force of the 
engine which he holds in his hands—has scarcely 
mastered the scope and destination of his great 
design. He is now delighting elegant wearers of 
opera-cloaks and carriers of bouquets, dangling 
loungers who come to satisfy an idle curiosity, 
and stout well-to-do middle-class citizens, who 
have been blessed with the taught ability to read 
and write. Descend a little lower in the social 
scale, and we come upon a land containing thou- 
sands—nay, millions—who are only to be reached 
through their eyes and ears; to whom a printed 
book is a black, blurred, mysterious mass, not- 
withstanding many Acts of Parliament, educa- 
tional commissions, and school-houses remarka- 


| ble for their imposing style of architecture. Yet 


these people are men and women with hearts and 
souls—people willing to be taught, if they can be 
taught easily (for at forty, in the intervals of 


| heavy labour, it is a sore task even to learn to 


read)—people ready to pay for being taught— 


| people who know little, and never wil] know much, 


of moral principles, and who can only be reached 
and improved through their emotional sym- 
pathies. 

Here is a wide and a fruitful field for Mr 
Dickens to cultivate; and in such a cause they 
gain a dignity who descend. 


RE. 


Greek ground for the first time, saw the venerabl 
letters used on shop-fronts, had his hotel-bil} 
made out in drachmas, and, entering “a Panta- 
poleion or general store,” found a ship’s captain 
from Hull in altercation with “ Epaminondas, 
the owner.” The war-ships of the barbarians ot 
France and England are in sight; but they re- 
mind him that “it is to France, Austria, and 
England that the Greeks owe the security of 
their commerce.” The islanders would be pirates 
were it not for the Great Powers. Then comes 
quite pleasantly and appropriately a disquisition 
on the passage of Thucydides where the profes- 
sion of pirate is declared to be considered rather 
honourable than otherwise; and of course the 
Odyssean questions to newly-landed strangers, 
“Come ye on business, or rove ye at hap-hazard 
like pirates o’er the sea?” have their due share of 
ingenious comment. 

Athens and Attica are reserved for a separatc 
volume. Peloponnesus is the main subject of the 
present one. With horses, camp-furniture, and 
attendants—one of them, “ Alcibiades, a born 
Athenian, a merry dog and sad pickle, not un- 
worthy of his name ”— Mr. Clark and his friends 
wended their way from Athens to Megara. Thence 
to Corinth, and by Argos and Mantinea to 
Sparta. From Sparta, by Navarino and Mes- 
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sene, to Phigalea and Olympia, and so by Elis, | blance he denies, and on the other point he de- | fall caused not a murmur of regret. Like the fate of 


Pheneus, and Sicyon, back to Corinth. We shall | livers himself thus: many a monarch, who, born in the purple, surrounded 

leave out of sight the contrasts and comparisons | T ‘ : ...3 | With homage in the day of his power, and at last, 
le 1e language spol by ar reducated Greek | , iP . a 

P The language spoken by an uneducated Greek “bankrupt of majesty,” is left to die by unknown 


between the scenes of to-day and those described | | scarcely resembles the ancient tongue more nearly 
by Pausanias, that “ father of handbooks.” Nor | than the language of the Spaniard or Provencal re- * . F : ‘ 

shall we meddle with Mr. Clark’s “corrigenda | sembles Latin; and if the modern dialects of Spain Suc transit gloria mundi. Epsom and Ascot 
et addenda” to Colonel Leake. Letus reserve our | 42nd Provence had not been stereotyped by long civi- flourish, while Olympia has decayed, and Lerd 
limited space for points of more general interest. lisation and literary culture, it would have been al- | Palmerston speaks of “our Isthmian games.” 

Mr. Clark is no Phil-Hellene, but he bears | ™°St as easy to bring them back to the old gramma- | But. while we have many a sporting “ Vates, 

testimony to the great improvement in the be ae — a e ew ptm tome “n~- our public games have not yet inspired, or de- 
country since it was delivered from the yoke of | #exions and vocabulary of ancient Greece. And | served to inspire, a nobly-gifted Pindar. 


: it : Z yet how small, we may be sure, the infusion of 
the Turks. King Otho’s government, imperfect | }zoman blood in the Provencal and Spanish people! 
as it is, must be deemed a vast improvement on 
Ottoman rapacity and tyranny. He pleads mildly 
firmly against the Western injustice of | Ir is of no importance, in forming an estimate of 
blaming the Greeks for their sympathy with the | °"* } ; . | this production, whether “ Belle Brittan” be a 
Russians; and compares not inaptly the position | Even before the sixth century of our era, Sclavonian | man or a woman. Although there is some 

. S ¢ 5 IIe 7} P olonies hs settle i 1e deserted 1k P P <a ey > . ie 
of the Greeks towards the Russians with that | we oat ig ms — eS genes —_ . internal evidence in favour of the former hypo- 

» , € y 6 yr Tay la yeninsuia ie remote an ast accessib 0 . as + . 
which in old days made Scotland ally herself Greek os om which oe siiiaaadaaie tae be called | thesis, we are fain to confess that certain works 
vas ¢ x ices, , 8 é - é a Ck “ * . 
= France wel pate A against ‘the mgt “ by a word of their own, Morra, Movea. The great avowedly by American—well, say females—war- 
overpowering England. The bond of religion, on | °; ys “py oa duaaaiy? Iauganaiegy Mie Sa. ‘ in believing i sible that all thi 
whieh se mach stress tc leld ia the West. : plag rue of 746 cleared the way for more immigrants. | T@nt us in believing it possibie that ail this 
- io a pave oo. «4 “ag pri ‘All Hellas and Peloponnese was made Sclavish and | flippancy, vulgarity, bad taste, and occasionally 
ery the Russians an | the Greeks, is Of | hecame barbarian when the plague desolated the | what might be called blasphemy if it were not so 
course adverted to by Mr. Clark. Yet on this | earth in the days when Constantine Copronymns | inexpressibly silly, may have proceeded from a 
point there must be a good deal of exag- swayed the sceptre of the Roman.” This is the testi- | feminine pen. One circumstance which aids this 
geration. ‘The Greek religion may unite the | mony of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, himself Em- | Jatter view is, that we have not heard that the 
lower classes of Hellas with the Russian; but the | peror. In his time the Sclavonians had assumed | fashionable ladies of Newport, Saratoga, and the 
higher classes, it seems, are beyond any such non ay weg begun to area santa ore hi the | other localities which “ Belle Brittan” professes 
influence, although it is from them that we hear a ge : an ra be, R a ae a to describe, have disowned her sisterhoood. Ladies 
most of the Greco-Russian community of religion. | “istinction between them and Komans (for so the | “that is, real ladies—are usuaily very acutely 
Mr. Clark, from an esthetic point of view, speaks Greeks called themselves) in complexion or feature. ; 3 
d sentation : r iL. » Speaks | Now such distinction is entirely obliterated, and the | 224 properly sensitive about being misrepre- 
D slatingly < ritug “The ¢ a 8 e ot : ii. qeuere ; > . +t 1@ 
a . the Greek “yr aes The whi = ‘ Hellenes” of Sclavonian descent do not difler from | sented. They have not muc h objection to seeing 
restlessness and inattention,” he says, “which | the other Hellenes in person or in idiom. the foibles of some of their sex caricatured, 
prevails among the congregation, the nasal twang especially as each comforts herself with the belief 
and lugubrious monotony of the chant, the ab- ; set guetta or nt f that it is her neighbour and not herself who 
sence of instrumental music, make the Greek | Modern Gree *, at their non-production 0! . comes under the lash. But then the traits so 
r ; 4 al ‘ , wialae « Saerata , 3 2 . wele . > 7 
service to a stranger far less impressive than that a ~— at a rs oe as i ae caricatured must be feminine, else the whole sex 
of the Church of Rome.” Still more striking is | AS Mr. sracil oraculariy ODServes, “ 4411 18 omen ¢ -e interested in denouncing the 
‘ - } | eee? yecomes at once interested in denouncing the 
the tone of sadness in which he speaks of the | "We hall t fi a oe owe libel. One of the great secrets of the extraordi- 
prospects of religion in Greece: ™ 7 He _ jam with “ te ce wT nary enthusiasm with which “Mrs. Caudle’s 
sy . . . ‘ } a 3 > ev 1e 4 an extrac y , aa ’ . ? 2 
It will continue long to be the policy of the Greek “e . — cae ‘id Baayen “s : , : Se at ‘d oonfi the Curtain Lectures” were received was the fact 
Government to exalt and conciliate the priesthood ; sii " mg The aoe — fi ae lai: | that they were perfectly natural. Mrs. Caudle, 
the priests will retain their hold upon the women and Vater etyse. —— erie'on the lameus re. though a scold, was a thorough woman, and her 
the rural population ; and the mass of educated men | of Olympia, grubbing vainly among rubbish- | oie hor; alousies, and vanities were all of 
ges eid nage aa . e398 as scoldings, her jealousies, and vanities were all o 
will find no ditliculty in combining outward con- | heaps for traces of Phidian sculpture, and fruit- the woman, womanly. In Mr. Jerrold’s own 
formity with secret unbelief. As for the priests, who | lessly speculating on the position of stadium or circle it wa 5 eae wn that the portrait was from 
a: . : : . . : > as J ili OT LT al as 1 
are being educated too, self-interest will prompt a} hippodrome. His groping scrutiny is over, and the life, and every reader, from John-o’-Groat’s te 
Pa a . 4 1 4 ¥ ° ie ar ry reader, John-o - at s > 
sophistry whereby they may palliate to their con- | thus helectures, muses, and moralises: the I eae’ te and in whatever rank of society 
sciences the teaching of doctrines which they do not ‘ , : . 1 gat sige “gait. ts sep haa re gp be 
believe, and the enforcing of observances which they Nowhere, perhaps, in Satgone or the world is the | could number at least one Mrs. Caudle among 
think meaningless and absurd. And this result will | contrast 60 marked as at Olympia, between the pre- | his female acquaintance. 
come about with the more facility, as selfishness and sent de solate aspect and the weer pe st history of a Now, we do not affect for one moment to 
subtlety are said to be common blemishes cf the | Place. The remark is trite and obvions, = it would believe that “ Belle Brittan” is to be taken as a 
modern Greek character. be mere affectation not to make it again. very four type of f the very highest class of American ladies. 


hands, and buried without an epitaph. 


Belle Brittan on a Tour, at Newport, and Here and 


There. New York: Derby and Jackson. 


On the other hand, the evidence against the 
purely Hellenic origin of the modern Greeks is 
overwhelming: 


Let wonder cease then at the degeneracy of the 


Again: yoeme Tae gees here eutebrates drew together crowds We know very well that far above that vulgar 

- of men owning the Hellenic name, from Marseilles 2 : ” * 1 all aalileie oat 
In modern Greece we may find that for along time to | to Kertch, from Cyrene to the coast of Thrace. With | POISY rank ot American society ) of which untor- 
come the king, ministers, senators, and deputies, the | scarcely an interruption, they were held at the ap- | tunately we in Europe meet with such frequent 
professors and the students of the university, and all | pointed time for at least eleven hundred years. | specimens, that some are led into believing that 
the priests who are not also peasants, will be utterdis- | Because games with us are matters of little conse- | there are none better to be had), there exists a 


believers, while the lower orders will retain a deep- | quence, sneered at by grave men and denounced by | small—alas! too small class of cultivated Ame- 
rooted conviction of the eflicacy of relics and the | pious mer, we are apt to th iink lightly of the games | ricans, who are the vé ry salt of ‘J ransatlantic 
divine obligation to abstain from eggs. Meanwhile, | of antiquity. But this is a great error. ‘Vo the } society. l'amilies of old standing in the land, of 
po upper — " the hie — with = iue | Olympic games we — not ye ly * Odes of | substantial havings. of sound education, of liberal 
gray F. > the ass ¢ x he at tic af) g ut 2c ) og mn ail sit j "Te ‘ J : : 
Gravity, mumble the mass and exbibit the authentic | Pindar, but the chronology of all history, literary or acquirements, and of gentle, cultivated manners; 
mummy of an apostle ; and the upper ranks of the political. Amid all the intricacies and complications 
lait y as so! lemp ly chant the responses and kiss the | of policy, through all changes of fortune in the 


peopte who neither calkilate, nor reckon, nor 
guess, nor go ahead, nor liquor , hor attend either 


mummy’s toe. component states, in spite of pestilence and war, - : filibust 
vo . ps | the smnic festive cur nth the recularity of | rowdy or caucus meetings, nor filibuster, nor 
Still, there is hope—a faint hope: the Olympic festival recurred with the regularity of | ee Matin Rendle rete: sie Mekal Ma 
Hence to the earliest compilers | come to fisticuffs in the senate, nor brawl in the 


: a solar phenomenon. 
¢ as ¢ } > ats s nto . > b - " Z : 7 e 
In or Nona all uvre of the e: oy hment of wow of general history it suggested itself naturally as a | highways, nor throw dirt at each other either in 
ne hr l 3 B SI * be } . Ye H bli . ; ; ral- 
oe a form he ‘ sti: auity he I “ — a mig date which should supersede all others. Of all | the public street or the public journal; women 
ale ‘ ‘ith thei pee ny d bold sede Stok ° | modern nations the English are most passionately | who can be sprightly without vulgarity, and 
palter with their couse ie Dces, AN YOld € nough to face | sttached to the athletic exercises by which the Greeks | affable without coarseness, and men who can talk 
the protracted martyrdom which a society composed : | ‘ ave no gathering whicl , 
Bas =e ; . ny Jb ~ | set so much store; but we have no gathering which | poggonab ly about England, who are unacquainted 
of superstitious fanatics and conforming infidels will | |. n afford anything like a parallel to the ancient prez sige Neaage n tap  a see ale 
be sure to inflict with peculiar refinement of cruelty. pants ia suntheeh piesa = ‘. | with the use of the bowie knife, and who never 


mantend he i 
1 : Bosca Ber | festivals. If we coulc 1 suppose all the best horse races, 
These may break away from I harisee and Sadducee, 


. ; | were guilty of an act of gouging in their lives, 
‘ > | foot races, prize fights, and wre: tling matches, all : ae : 
and form a separate sect, which, persecuted and ) not mix more 


the May meetings and musical festivals, to be fixed It is to be regretted that these d 





despised, may be the very salt of the social body—a | for the same place at the same time, and then con- | than they do in the politics of the country. 
living seed sown among co rruption, the nucleus and | pes a al waasake that the Houses of Parliament | Disgusted with much that they see around thei, 
germ of a future national church. | should adjourn to attend, but even that in time of | and preferring to enjoy that dignified ease which 

An ingenious theorist might trace to, or at least | war a truce should be proclaimed during their cele- | either they or their fathers have gained te, in- 
connect with, their ethnological relationship, the | bration—imagine the assemblage of men o f English | dustrious, we ll-spent lives, these high-class Ame- 
undoubted sy ‘mpathy between the Greeks and the | blood from the furthest corners of the known world, | yicans for the most part seclude the mselves from 
Russians. It would scarcely do to proclaim the | to all of whom and to their ¢ hil iren the name of the | the arena of public affairs, or at most only come 
theory in modern Greece, whose inhabitants so | Victer in the principal race would form an epoch, «nd | py ward when the recklessness of the go-ahead 
boast of their descent from the population of the | * 4ate — to be — — ge li“ orm party renders it necessary that it should be 
old heroic Hellas. Yet we are surprised, consi- | = “a Geahs eo oF tavenie Was to the old Hel. | Shown that they are not the first people in the 


dering the strong opinions which Mr. Clark holds | lenic world. The last Olympiad was celebrated in | States. oan a Se , 
respecting the Sclavonic origin of the modern } the year 293 of our era. The last victor, the last But it is time that we return to “ Belle Brittan, 

Greeks, that he has not once adverted to it from | successor of the dynasty of Corbus the Elean, was | Who, be she woman or be she man (excuse the 
the Pan-Sclavistic point of view. Mr. Clark’s | Varastad, an Armenian, who called himself a Roman. | bull), is a type of that other class who do exactly 
notions are emphatically and pithily expressed in | About the same time the statue of Zeus was carried | what those whom we have just described do net. 
the declaration (tell it not in Athens, publish it | off to Constantinople, where it perished in a fire in | Possibly our own amiable poet Dr. Charles 
not in the city of Corinth), “ that the proportion the year 476. When the statue was removed, the | Mackay may be able to enlighten us as to the 
of Hellenic blood which now runs in the veins of temple was perhaps converted, as I have said, intoa individuality of “ Belle Brittan,” seeing that his 
King Otho’s subjects is infinitesimally small!” | Church, parhege postyiiatiannagee SP ape wath _* | name oceurs very frequently in her letters, and 
He makes short work of the two positive proofs ae See ms pee p Ag ha Libo ot d te | that she appears to have stuck to him during his 
brought forward by the advocates of an opposite 7% vith such costly skill. by Phidias and Alca- | /ate progress through the States with a perti- 
view: 1, the permanence of the language; and, | menes, the object of the reverence, admiration, and | nacity he was unable to shake o ff. ‘= 

2, the physical resemblance of type between the | muniticence of all the civilised world for centuries, The letters which form the volume originally 
ancient and modern Greeks. The typal resem- | perished at last by ignorance or fanaticism, and its 





appeared in certain of the New York papers, such 
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as the Picayune and the Mirror. “ 
Brittan ” is, or professes to be, a young lady just | 
in her twenties, travelling under the guidance of 
her “ Pa,” a control which seems to have been not | 
too strictly exercised. Her first visit is to Wash- | 
ington, where she pays her respects to the Presi- | 
dent, “‘Old Buck,” as she familiarly terms him, 
and declares that she would rather adorn a cottage 
ornée with the man of her heart than reign over 
the cold familiarities of the White House. At 
Washington she meets with our ambassador, 
Lord Napier, whom she characterises as “a brick,” 
because he ‘“ does the handsome thing ” by asking 
her to a ball; and Dr. Mackay, described as “the 
Song King, who reigns here in the social circle, 
as well as in the universal heart of humanity,” 
whatever that may be. After this, itis significant 
to find that a visit to Congress disgusts even 
** Belle Brittan.” 

The great majority (she says) talk without cour 
tesy, debate without decency, spit on the new carpet 
without compunction, and some even blow their noses 
in their napkins. ‘The marble steps of the Capitol 
are covered with nasty ‘‘cuds,” 
tobacco juice, constantly wiped up by the trailing 
skirts and scolloped skirticoats of the ladies. As Mrs. 
Partington says, “it is enough to make one’s george 
rise” to think of it. 

‘¢ Belle Brittan ” attends a dinner given to Dr. 
Mackay at Washington, and contrives to give an 
account of it almost without the slightest vul- 
garity. Towards the end, however, in the course 
of some reflections as to whether a woman should 
or should not speak in public, she is good enough 
to signify her acquiescence in the opinion of 
“ Panl, my model Christian hero.” Subsequently 
she pays “him of Tarsus” a greater compliment 
by calling him “the Webster of the Apostles.” 

From Washington to Cincinnati. Here she 
meets with “ Bel Smith,” a lady whose writings 
have been already noticed in these columns, Soon 
after this, we find our fair traveller steaming 
down the Mississippi in company with Mackay. 
At New Orleans 

The celebrities are Miss Charlotte Cushman and 
the poet Mackay. The former, the greatest actress 
on the stage, and one of the noblest women in the | 
world; and the latter, the best of living poets—the 
Poet Laureate of the People. I have also met the 
magnificent ‘* Rosa,” a sweet Western poetess, and a 
woman of rare and sumptuous beauty, with a bust | 
that a sculptor might worship but could not improve, 
and with eyes that may have been deepened, but not 
dimmed, by tears. 

Her opinion of the Southern beauties is ex- | 
pressed in terms more free than choice: 


and vellow spots of 


$y the way, what universal kissers these Southern 
women are. I mean among themselves, of course. In | 
the drawing-room of the St. Charles there is one con- | 
tinual shower of these soft, insipid, inter-feminine | 
kisses. At first I was tempted to exclaim, behold, 
how these women love each other! but soon learned | 
that it was one of the customs of the country, mean-- 
ing little, if anything more than a bow, a handl 
shake, or a “how are you?” For my part, I wilf | 
frankly confess, that I much prefer to kiss a goblet o’ | 
Catawba, a clean baby, or one of “ the opposite sex’ 
to mingling lips and breaths with the handsomest of | 
my own. And vet, I could name an exception or | 
two of women with cherry lips, polished teeth, and 
rose-geranium odors, whose sweet mouths an angel of 
heaven might sigh to kiss, especially if the said angel, | 
like one or two I know, appeared in boots and panta- | 
loons. 

The celebrated city of Savannah is not fortu- 
nate enough to realise the expectations of “ Belle 
Brittan.” It has been over-praised; but then, to | 
be sure, ‘there are some fine people there. Sneed, 
the journalist; Padelford, the merchant; Tefft, 
the autograph collector; Hodgson, the scholar; 
Locke, the cosmopolitan; and Pierpont, the 
preacher, are requiar bricks, who perfume the place 
with pleasant associations.” 

On the great subject of slavery “Belle Brit- 
tan” speaks out with her accustomed frankness: | 

I can no longer refrain from expressing the opinion 
I have long entertained, and which has now settled 
into a conviction, that the master is a far greater | 
sufferer under the system than the slave. This latter, 
so far as my observations have extended, is every- 
where well cared for, well treated, and not overtasked. | 
I have not yet seen one unhappy-looking negro in the 
South, and have heard but one cross word uttered by 
a master toa slave. I have witnessed more unkind- 
ness, more suffering, more inhumanity, in the city of 
New York, in one day, than I have seen in the Sonth 
in three months. In fact, I have seen here no suffer- | 
ing at all; no evidences of hunger, or colt, or desti- 
tution, or wretchedness, of any description, among | 
the blacks. The malignant philanthropy of the | 
Northern Abolitionists is utterly wasted in their dolo- | 
rous clamour over the ‘miseries of the poor slave.” | 


| few and far between. 





system they are so noisy and mischievously berating. 
Finding time hang heavy on her hands, “ Belle 


Brittan” takes to reading the Scriptures; and | 


her opinions upon them are not less edifying than 
those upon slavery which we have just quoted. 

I took it up as if it were a volume just issued from 
the press, and sent to me “ with the compliments of 
the author,” to read and “ notice.” Beginning at the 
beginning, I endeavoured to forget the comments of 
the commentators, 
priests. And my first objection is against the limited 
time—the “six davs” of the Creation. I believe this 
planet is as old as Eternity ; that matter always was, 
and always will be; and that annihilation is an im- 
possibility. Allthings change ; nothing is destroyed. 
When it comes to the account of the creation of Man, 
I find the whole story of tbe Gardenof Eden. . . 

a beautiful allegory, which satisfied the ignorant 
masses, who questioned too seriously touching the 
origin of the buman race. So I am inclined to think 
we have ascended from the tadpole, rather than de- 


scended from Adam; or, as Agassiz believes, from | 


four or five Adams. Then of Moses, the foundling— 
the Washington of the Jews. 

But enough of such sickening nonsense, which 
would, as we have said before, be blasphemy 
were it not so unconsciously silly. 

Arrived at Newport, the leading 
conversation is the fracas between 
and Sumner. 


topic of 


an “honourable gentleman from Massachusetts 
assures Pa that that cock would fight,” a pro- 
slavery lady offers it as heropinion that ‘‘northern 
roosters have no spurs.” However, the great 
grievance is that there is a scarcity of ‘nice 
young fellows” at Newport. ‘I had expected,” 
says Belle, “to find them as plenty as black- 
berries. Not so. They come like angels’ visits, 
Somehow (adds she with 
great naivele) that quotation don’t look right. 
But let it go.” With these and such like reflec- 


tions does this young lady amuse the readers of | 


the New York Mirror and Picayune. Our readers 


will by this time have had quite enough of “ Belle | 


Brittan,” and so have we. They must take it 
upon the trust of our assurance that there are 
passages in the volume so much more coarse and 


| vulgar than the specimens which we have given, 


that we could not venture to quote them. Let us 
add that our astonishment and regret that such a 
book could be written is only surpassed by that 


| which we feel at finding that there is a public 


that can admire and applaud it. 


Lew and Lawyers: a Sketch Book of Legal Bio- 
graphy, Gossip, and Anecdote. By ARrcuer 
Poison. London: G. Routledge and Co. 

Tuose who are inclined to estimate a book by its 

size, typography, and price, may dismiss this 

unpretending little volume much more curtly 
than its merits deserve; for, although we are not 


inclined to emulate Mr. Polson in the undiscri- | 


minating reverence with which he regards every 
great lawyer who has donned the judicial ermine, 
from Gascoigne to Campbell, or to admit that a 
perfect knowlege of the secrets of the law is an 
ample compensation for heartlessness under the 
mask of justice, or for craft under the mask 
of logic, we must in fairness declare that as 
an amusing collection of anecdotes relating to 


one profession this is as pleasant a little volume | 


as it has been our fortune to meet with. It may 
very possibly be that there is nothing particularly 
novel in its pages; indeed, we are disposed to 
think that, whether as waifs and strays from 
circuit mess tables, or scattered through many a 
memoir of learned judge or Lord High Chan- 
cellor, we have met with most of these quaint 
conceits before. What ofthat? Joe Miller was 
but a collector; the Percy Anecdotes were not 
the less creditable to their reverend 


deserves both credit and thanks for having col- 
lected together these disjecta membra of the 
brighter side of his profession—for no one can 
deny that that is a side which requires to be popu- 
arised. 

As this is obviously a book which ought rather 
to be quoted than criticised, we shall subjoin a 
rambling selection of a few of Mr. Polson’s best 
stories. Among some anecdotes illustrative of 


the low origin whence some of our greatest 
lawyers have sprung, there is one of Dunning, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton, who, when he was 
making a great income at the bar, was visited by 
his mother, the widow of a small Devonshire 
attorney. 


The poor old lady was astonished at the splendid 


and the interpretations of the | 


Brooks | 
The Honourable Mr. Burlingame | 
is pronounced not to be game; and, although | 


author | 
| because they were not original; and Mr. Polson 


elle | They know nothing of the practical workings of the | appearance of the table, loaded with all the delicacies 


which the season could afford. During the whole 
| time of dinner she did not speak a word. At the 
| first opportunity, after the repast was over, she sent 
for her son. ‘ John,” said she, ‘I shall not stop 
another day to witness your shameful extravagance.” 
“My dear mother,” returned Dunning, “ you ought 
to consider that I can well afford it. My income, 
you know ——.” ‘No income,” replied the old 
woman, “can stand against such scandalous prodi- 
gality. The sum which your cook told me that very 
turbot cost, ought to be enough to support any 
reasonable family for a whole week.” “Pooh! 
pooh! my dear mother, you would not have me 
appear shabby. Besides, what is a turbot after all ?” 
“ Pooh! pooh!” re-echoed his mother, ‘‘ don’t pooh 
me, John. I tell you that such goings on can 
come to no good, and you will see the end of it before 
long. However, it sha’n’t be said that your mother 
encouraged such waste: for I mean to set off in the 
coach for Devonshire to-morrow morning;” and, 
despite her son's entreaties, she kept her word. 


Although Dunning and some of his contempo- 
| raries made large fortunes, fees to the bar were 
not nearly so great as they are at the present day. 
Lord Eldon himself when a junior frequently 
did business for a guinea, for which the most 
smock-faced counsel of the present day would 
| expect at least five. Whether clients have better 
lawyers for their money may be doubted. 

In his eagerness to make a full as weil as an 
interesting book, Mr. Polson has, we are afraid, 
accepted every story that he could scrape together 
without examination. Probability should go for 
something, even in relating legal anecdotes, and 
the reasonable reader will find some diffi- 
culty in believing that Mr. Serjeant Hill, 
| who was really a very eminent lawyer, should 
have committed some of the ridiculous blunders 
which Mr. Polson attributes to him. The 
story, for instance, about his introducing into 
his argument a private hint as to the state of his 
| own apparel might have served very well to get 
aroar at the bar-mess, but never should have 
| found a place in a collection having the slightest 
pretence to authenticity. Many of the anecdotes 
about Thurlow, moreover, require sifting before 
they can be accepted. That this Chancellor was 
a very foul-mouthed dignitary in every sense of 
the word is notorious; but it was as customary 
to father upon him all sorts of traits of coarseness 
and ill-temper as it was in the case of a certain 
great actor now retired from the stage. 

He must have been gifted with a fine legal 
| mind, that “Clerk in the Chancery,” who, when 
he was told that some alteration in the Six Clerks’ 
office was in contemplation, exclaimed, “ Ah! if 
they come to strike at fundamentals, where will 
they stop?” What would he say could he awake 
in these days and find the whole office of the Six 
Clerks swept away, Deputy Chaff-wax no more, 
the old system of pleading abolished, and business 
so regulated as to get througha suit in something 
| less than thirty years. Fundamentals have been 
struck at since his time indeed, and more will 
have to be struck at and rooted out yet before 
the Court of Chancery can be fairly said to be 
a perfect realisation of human justice. They were 
| fine fellows those old lawyers, and deeply attached 
to the cheese that fattened them. They would bate 
neither surrejoinder, rebutter, nor surrebutter, but 
stuck to the dear old system, as well they might; it 
stuck to them, and they throve by it. Grand were 
those quirks and quiddets which they mistook 
for subtlety of reasoning, and v hich even beguiled 
really great intellects into admiring them. Who 
cannot but sympathise with the astonishment and 
confusion of that foreign doctor who announced 
| that he would debate any subject against any 
comer, and whom young Thomas More, then a 
lad upon his travels, posed by demanding 
| “ Whether beasts taken in withernam were re- 
| pleviable by the Common Law?” Who cannot 
understand the legal delicacy of those “ gentlemen 
of the Inner Temple” of whom Clarendon relates 
that they who would not endeavour to preserve the 
goods of absent persons, “ because it was against the 
law to break into any man’s chamber!” Who will not 
admire the scrupulous politeness of Judge Graham, 
who, having sentenced a prisoner to transporta- 
tion by mistake, called him back, and with 
“ Prisoner at the bar, I beg your pardon,” forth- 
with sentenced him to be hanged? 

Of course there are many stories in the volume 
about the rebuffs which counsel occasionally get 
from quick-witted witnesses. Many might have 
been added to the truth of which living members 
| of the bar could have attested; but perhaps Mr. 
| Polson was right in not coming too close to his 
| own times. The following are good enough of 
: their kind: 
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fellow, once got from a witness more than he gave. 
In a trial of a right of fishery, he asked the witness, 
“ Dost thou love fish?” “Ay,” replied the witness 
with a grin, “ but I donna like cockle sauce with it!” 
The roar of laughter which echoed through the court 
rather disturbed the learned serjeant. ‘There is an 
anecdote something similar related of Serjeant Davy, 
a great lawyer of the last age. A gentleman once 
appeared in the Court of King’s Bench to give bail 
in the sum of 3000/. Serjeant Davy, wanting to 
display his wit, said to him, sternly, “ And pray, sir, 
how do you make out that you are worth 3000/. 2?” 
The gentleman stated the particulars of his property 
up to 29407. “That’s all very good,” said the ser- 
jeant, “‘but you want 602. more to be worth 30007.” 
“For that sum,” replied the gentleman, in no ways 
disconcerted, ‘i have a note of hand of one Mr. 
Serjeant Davy, and I hope he will have the honesty 
soon to settle it.” The laughter that this reply 
excited extended even to the bench; the serjeant 
looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield observed, in his 
usual urbane tone, * Well, brother Davy, I thiné: we 
may accept the bail.” . . Dunning, while 
examining a witness, asked him if he did not live at 
the very verge of the court. “ Yes, I do,” was the 
reply. ‘And pray why have you selected such a 
spot for your residence?” “ In the vain hope of escap- 
ing the rascally impertinence of Dunning,” was the 
retort. A witness with a Bardolphian nose coming 
in Dunning’s way, he said to him, ‘Now, Mr. 
Coppernose, you have been sworn, what do you say?” 
“ Why, upon iny oath,” replied the witness, ** I would 
not exchange my copper nose for your brazen face !” 

Sometimes the joke would be bandied about 
the court, judge, counsel, and witnesses all 
taking their share in it. 

In examining a witness, Dunning sometimes dis- 
played great coarseness, and drew on himself the ani- 
madversion of his brethren. The following account 
has been given of his examination of an old woman, 
by whom he wished to prove the identity of a certain 
party :— 

Dun. Was he a tall man? 


Wit. Not very tall, your honour—much about thie | 


size of your worship’s honour. 

Dun. Was he good-looking ? 

Wit. Quite contrary—much like your honour; but 
with a handsomer nose ! 

Dun. Did he squint ? 

Wit. A little, your worship; but not so much as 
your honour by a good deal! 

These replies produced a roar of laughter in the 
court, in which Lord Mansfield joined. Conversing 
once with “honest Jack Lee,” Dunning told him 
that he had just bought some good manors in Devon- 
shire. “I wish, then,” replied Jack, ‘you would 
bring some of your good manners into Westminster 
Hall with you; for, by Jove, you often deserved to 
be kicked for your impudence.” Mr. James Smith 
tells a similar story of Sir Fletcher Norton. 
dressing the court on some question of manorial 
rights, he happened to say, *‘ My lord, I can instance 
the point in my own person. Now, my Lord, I have 
myself two /ittle manors.” Here Lord Manstield in- 
terrupted with one of his blandest smiles, ‘* We are 
well aware of that, Sir Fletcher.” 

Sometimes the jokes at the bar were, as now, 
poor enough—for it proverbially takes very little 
to set a court roaring; but more than one of the 
brightest ornaments of the profession have de- 
served the reputation of being brilliant wits. 
Erskine, for example, was very ready at reply. 

Mr. Espinasse was conversing iu court with Erskine 
and a Mr. Lamb, when Erskine remarked how much 
habit and the practice of speaking gave a man confi- 
dence in addressing the ceurt. “I protest I don’t findit 
so,” said Mr. Lamb; “ for though I’ve been a good 
many yearsat the barandhavehadmy share of business, 
I don’t find my confidence increase; indeed, thecontrary 
is rather my case.” “ Why,” replied Erskine, ‘it’s 
nothing wonderful that a Lemb should grow sheepish.” 
One night Erskine was coming out of the House of 
Commons when he was stopped by a member going 
in, who accosted him. ‘ Who's up, Erskine?” 
“Windham,” was the reply. ‘* What’s he on?” 
“ His legs.” Erskine was colonel of the volunteer 
corps called “The Law Association.” Some one, 
wishing to quiz him, told him that his corps were 
much inferior to the Excise Volunteers, then noto- 
riously the worst in London. ‘ Sv they ought to be,” 
good-humouredly observed Erskine, “seeing that the 
excise people are all Cwesars (seizers).” 

The palmy days of the Court of Chancery 
were, as everybody knows, in Lord Eldon’s time, 
when chicanery, hair-splitting—in a word, Equity 
—was in all its glory. Mr. Polson imitates many 
lawyers in the palliating manner, amounting 
almost to admiration, with which he regards 
Lord Eldon’s sins. Sir Samuel Romilly used to 
say of his Lordship that, “if he had a fault, it 
was an over-anxiety to do justice.” And yet, as 


Mr. Polson admits, this over-anxiety was not | 


unfrequently productive of injustice:— 


In ad- | 


Serjeant Cockle, who was a rough blustering | as an instance of this. It appears that the cause had | sixteen fect. Of course, the stone was removed, 


been commenced twenty years before, and that the 
solicitor’s charges for attendance alone amounted to 
upwards of 14002. Sickened at the delay, which was 
positively ruinous to his client, Mr. Lowe, the soli- 
citor, wrote to the Chancellor, stating that the cause 
had been for seven years awaiting his Lordship’s 
judgment—that upwards of twenty-two years pre- 
viously it had reached the top of the paper, where he 
himself had requested it might remain until he could 
decide it—adding that he felt it a painful duty to 
apprise his Lordship that the infant for whose benefit 
the suit was instituted had died of a broken heart on 
account of being kept out of his property. This was a 
bold ruse, but it succeeded. Instead of being de- 
nounced in open court for his audacity, in venturing 
privately to solicit a judge, Mr. Lowe was sent for to 
the Chancellor's private room; the result of the inter- 
view may be learned from an item in the bill of 
costs—“ To attendance on his Lordship in his private 
rooin, when his Lordship begg 
till to-morrow !” ‘The decision was given as promised. 
The death of the infant broken-hearted, which it 
would seem conduced to the production of this result, 
was a mere invention of the solicitor. In another 
case Lord Eldon promised he would give judgment in 
a few days. The parties dying, the solicitor of 
the representatives, years afterwards, ad- 
dressed a note to the Chancellor, earnestly entreating 
him to deliver judgment. What did Lord Eldon do? 
Commit the solicitor to the Fleet, or reprimand him 
with severity 2? Nothing of the kind. He addressed 
him a letter, stating that the papers had been taken 
from him, that he had supposed the matter had been 
arranged, but that he would, 
the papers, dispose of the ca 
‘* Yours, with much respect, Eld 

How many hearts were broken, how many 
tears shed, how much money wasted in costs, 
which would have brought comfort and joy into 


a, , , ae ae) 
ead jor further indulgence 





three 


as soon as he recovered 


»—and concluded with 


’ 





many a household, whilst the Chancellor was | 


doubting and deciding questions which never 


existed but in the recesses of his crafty mind, it 
| does not enter into the legal mind to inquire. 
But society has taken account of such things, and | 


that so effectually, that lawyers will tell you rue- 
fully that the recent reforms in the Court of 
Chaneery have caused many attorneys to put 
their carriages down. 


The Origin and Use of the Royston Cave. By) 
| debted for 


Josepn Beipay, Esq., F.S.A. Royston: John 
Warren. 

Tne dull little town of Royston stands on a 

range of chalk downs, partly in Cambridgeshire 

and partly in Hertfordshire. Two military roads 

of great antiquity, namely, Ermen-street, running 

from the coast of Sussex through Lincolnshire 


to the northern counties, and Ikenhilde-street, | 


following the chalk downs from Dorsetshire into 
Suffolk, cross each other at the point where 
the modern town stands. Some antiquaries, 
arguing from the Roman custom of erecting 
stations at the junctions of their roads, have con- 
cluded that a Roman town existed on the site 
which Royston now occupies; but opinions of 
this sort have not been fortified by the discovery 
of any certain vestiges of Roman habitations. 
The country round about, however, is rich in 
antiquities. Roman military posts, sepulchral 


| remains, and coins of most of the imperial reigns 


abound; and proofs of a successive British and 
Saxon occupation are found everywhere. 

In the garden of the Royston Institute there is 
at this time the foot-stone of an old cross, which 
is believed to have stood in the south-east angle 
formed by the crossing of the two ancient mili- 
tary roads—a site possibly occupied by a Roman 
Hermes, set up for the guidance and protection 
of travellers. Camden supposes that this cross 
was erected by a famous Lady Rosia, Countess 
of Norfolk, and called Royse’s Cross after her; 


| whence Royse’s Town—Royston. 


Mr. Beldam, the writer of the pamphlet named 
at the head of this article, thinks that Camden has 
not succeeded in properly identifying the “ Rosia” 
from whom the cross, and subsequently the town, 
derived their names; but the point is not one 
which need be dwelt upon here: suffice it to say, 
that the singular cave which we are about to 
describe is nearly below the site of the cross. 

In the month of August, one hundred and 
sixteen years ago, some repairs were going on in 
an old building at Royston, used as a butter and 
cheese market. The workmen were digging 
beneath a bench upon which the market-women 
were accustomed to sit, when about a foot below 
the ground their tools struck upon a hard sub- 
stance, which proved to be a mill-stone, with the 
usual hole in the centre. It was found that there 
was a cavity beneath; and a plumb-line let down 


The case of Hare v. Horwood has been often cited | through the mill-stone descended to a depth of | 





and beneath it appeared a perpendicular circular 
shaft, of about two feet in diameter, with foot- 
holes at opposite sides. A man with a lighted 
candle descended this shaft, and ascertained that 
it communicated with a passage about four feet 
high, which led into a cavity partially filled with 
loose earth. The idea of hidden treasure took 
possession of the people’s minds, and there was 
no rest until all the loose earth was drawn up. 
Two hundred loads were excavated before the 
whole was removed. 

Thus was this curious cave discovered. Of 
persons qualified to give an account of it, Dr. 
the first to examine it; and 
from what has been left on record by him and 
‘thers, we learn that at that time the cave did 
not present quite the same appearance as it does 
at the present day. It was hewn out of the pure 
chalk, mitral in shape, and almost quite circular 
at its base. Imagery of crucifixes, saints, and 
historical pieces, in basso relievo, adorned the 
sides. <A went round the floor, 


Stukeley was one of 


broad bench 
except at the eastern point, where it was cut off 
by what Dr. Stukeley erroneously called a grave. 
The top of the dome had been repaired or 
strengthened with freestone and tiles placed 
edgeways ; and almost opposite the opening by 
which an entrance was effected there was the 
top of an arch, which it was conjectured led to 
the ancient way into the cave—the shaft, &c., 
already mentioned being merely a vent or air- 
hole. 

At that time the place could only be seen by 
artificial light; but the top of the dome, which 


| reashed to within about two feet of the surface 


of the ground, was subsequently pierced, and a 
glimmering light admitted through a grated 
opening. ‘The masonry which filled up the arch 
was also broken down, and another shaft became 
exposed; and a fresh entrance was constructed, 
by means of a descending passage under Iken- 
hilde-street, which one Watson, a bricklayer, em- 
ployed his men to cut through the solid chalk in 
the hard winter of 1790. 

Mr. Beldam made a more accurate examination 
of the cave in 1852 than had ever been effected 
before, and to his researches we are in- 
the following facts:—The height 
of the cave from the floor to the highest 
part of the dome is 25} feet. From north to 
south the diameter of the floor is 17 feet, and 
from east to west about 6 inches more. ‘The 
bench or podium which surrounds the floor is 
octagonal, about 8 inches in height and 3 feet in 
width. A reticulated cornice, about 2 feet broad, 
and receding about 6 inches as it rises, runs 
round the walls (except over the so-called grave) 
about 8 feet above the floor, and from this the 
dome springs. Over the grave the wall is in a 
rude condition; but almost all the rest of the 
circle, as already stated, is sculptured in low re- 
lief. In various places vestiges of red, blue, and 
yellow, are visible; and a darker pigment appears 
to have been used to assist the relief of the figures. 
Rude figures and heraldic devices are also cut 
into the chalk above the cornice; and in different 
places, both above and below the cornice, there are 
irregular cavities, such as are seen in Roman, 
Etruscan, and Pheenician tombs. Add to all this, 
innumerable small crosses, perforations, and un- 
intelligible devices are discernible in all directions. 
The grave is immediately beneath the second 
shaft. Its depth below the floor is not more than 
two feet. When opened, it was found to contain 
fragments of red bricks, and of oak studded with 
large clout-headed nails; a rude iron instrument 
for holding a light; a lump of charcoal powdered 


tha 


with sulphur; many bones of the ox, the hog, th« 
hare, the goat, and the sheep, as well as those of 
a young deer, and the vertebre of a small fish; 
spherical stones, known to the ancients as the 
“lapis pregnans ;” and fragments of glass, leather, 
wood, &c. 

What, then, was the original purpose of this 
cave, and when was it constructed? Mr. Beldam 
is of opinion that the so-called grave is ouly a 
continuation of the eastern shaft below the floor ; 
and that from this shaft, and the one by which 
the cave was discovered, chambers were opened 
horizontally, which eventually assumed the form 
of the present cave. Ancient shafts and subter- 
raneous chambers were common, and their use 
was various. In most countries their object was 
chiefly sepulchral; but it was not the ordinary 
practice of the earliest inhabitants of this country 
to bury their dead in them; they were rather 
used as places of refuge and deposit. ‘The original 
purpose of the Royston cave, therefore, assuming 
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it to be of purely British origin, could scarcely 
have been sepulchral, although it may have been 
appropriated to a sepulchral use in a Romano- 
British period. 

Mr. Beldam, however, is inclined to trace the | 
origin of the cave to the East. There are no | 
ancient sepulchres in Europe exactly correspond- 
ing to it; but he thinks that its model is to be | 
found in the vicinity of Deir Dubban, at no great 


distance from Gaza and Askelon. Professor | 
Robinson (who knew not of the existence | 
of the cave at Royston), in his “ Biblical, | 


Researches,” describes many bell-shaped caves | 
hewn out of the chalky soil, with an ornamental 
line or cornice running round the wall about ten | 
feet from the floor ; and, without pretending to | 
decide upon their age or use, he suggests that | 
they may have been inhabited by a colony of | 
Edomites. But how are we to trace an historical | 
connection between these caves and that at Roy- 
ston? Mr. Beldam thinks it is to be found in the 
circumstance that these caves were in the vicinity 
of the ancient city of Eleutheropolis, which was 
favoured by the Emperor Severus during his ad- 
ministration of the East. Supposing the Royston 
cave to have undergone no alteration since Roman | 
times, may it not owe its existence to the officers 
of some Roman legion who accompanied Severus 
to this country, and were quartered at one of the 
military posts in the neighbourhood? Or, sup- 
posing the cave to have assumed its present form 
at a period subsequent to those imperial times, 
still that form may be traced to the East. The 
district in which the caves described by Dr. | 
Robinson abound was one of the great battle- 
fields of the early crusaders. Whatever the ori- 
ginal purpose of these caves, they probably 
became the abode of hermits and recluses, “ It 
seems most natural, therefore,” says Mr. Beldam, | 
“to trace this singular correspondence of form to 
the piety of some distinguished crusader, anxious 
on his return to his own country to perpetuate 
the memory of former exploits, and to exhibit his 
devotion ina manner most accordant with the 
ideas and superstitions of his age.” 

This is perhaps rather a far-fetched specula- 
tion. But, quitting the question of the origin of 
the cave, no doubt exists that it became appropria- 
ted to Christian worship as an oratory; and it is of 
course to this period that we must ascribe the rude 
decorations of the walls. The curious reader will 
find an explanation of the sculptures in Mr. Bel- 
dam’s little book, considered in the following 
order:—the High Altar; St. Christopher; Legend | 
of St. Katherine the Martyr; Effigy of St. Kathe- 
rine; the Cross of St. Helena; the Holy Family; | 
St. Laurence; Conversion of St. Paul; William 
the Lion, King of Scots; Queen Eleanor ; the 
Shrine of St. John Baptist and Thomas & Beckett; 
King Henry II.: Richard Cceur de 
Queen Berengaria; 
the Pedigree. 

The unmutilated condition of the principal | 
figures leads to the inference that the cave was | 
filled up and closed before the age of Iconoclasm; 
and the bones and medieval pottery, &c., found 
in it are accounted for by the fact of the taking | 
down at the same time of the P riory and Free } 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, some of the refuse and 
rubbish of which were most likely shovelled into | 
the cave. 

The conclusions 
ms these four: | 

That the cave was first formed by means of | 
Pre Sy either of British or Romano-British con- 
struction, and at a period anterior to Chris- 
tianity. 

2. That at a somewhat later period the cave 
a used as a Roman sepulchre. 

That about the period of the Crusades it | 
iealool the greater part of its present decora- 
tions, and was then, if not before, converted into 
a Christian oratory, to which a hermitage was 
probably attached. 

4, That it remained open until the Reforma- 
tion, when it was filled up, closed, and forgotten. 

We have gone very summarily over the leading 
points in Mr. Beldam’s account of this singular 
cave; but his little book will open out many 
curious and interesting facts which considerations | 
of space have made us pass over. 


Lion and | 
Genealogical Figures; and 


at which Mr. Beldam arrives 


| 

The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior. With Me- | 
moir and Critical Dissertation, by the Rev. Grorck | 
GILFILLAN. (Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: | 


James Nisbet and Co.)—This handsome edition of | 
Prior’s works will be very welcome to those who ad- | 
mire the witty and elegant writings of the author | 
of “ The Country and City Mouse.” 


| clearly printed, 


| Language. 


| do in the Sick-room ? &e. 


It is well and | 


not over-burdened with notes, and 
the brief but comprehensive memoir of Prior which 
Mr. Gilfillan has prefixed adds greatly to the value 
of the edition. Summing up his merits as a poet, and 
his position in the literature of his country, Mr. Gil- 
fillan very justly observes: ‘ Prior’s place as a poet 
is in the second rank of the Pope and Dryden school ; 


| beneath these two masters, but ona level with Swift 


and Gay. His imagination is fertile, but not crea- 
tive; his language, except in his ‘Tales,’ is copious 
rather than terse; his wit is Swift’s, but with the 
gall diluted, preserving Swift’s ease without his 
malignant animus; he displays the most unvarying 
good sense, coolness, and self-command of a man of 
the world, rather than the ardour and enthusiasm of 
a bard, and has well been called the most natural of 


| artificial poets.”’ 


An Easy and Practical Introduction to the French 
By Joun Haas. First and Second 
Courses. (London: Darton and Co.)—The first course 
of this new and handsome little class-book has already 
gone through seven editions, a fact which speaks 
much for the general recognition of its utility, which 
the recent addition of the second course will not 
diminish. Mr. Haas states that the chief end which 
he has kept in view has been to render the subject 
easy and progressive. The pupil will find few rules 
and much practice. Both these courses are founded 
on Dr, Ahn’s * Practical Method of Learning French,” 
a fact which is fully acknowledged by the author. 
Household Economy: a Manual intended for Female 
Training Colleges and the Senior Classes of Girls’ 
——— By Marcaret Maria Brewster. Edin- 
burgh: T. Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
yy a and Co.)—This excellent little treatise forms 
part of ‘* Constable’s Educational Series,” and is cer- 





tainly not the least useful of that admirable set of | 


treatises. 
heads, as: How to keep Well—What do we Eat ?— 
What do we Drink ?—How are we Clothed ?—What 
shall we do in the Household ?—What shall we do 
with the Fowls, the Pigs, the Cows, and the Bees ?— 

What shall we do with the Purse?—What shall we 
All these heads are freely 
treated, in a good, plain, intelligible style, and with a 
directness which must at once seize upon the attention 
of those for whom these chapters are designed. 
far as good housekeeping goes, this little manual is 
likely to turn out more really excellent wives than a 


{| score of fashionable schools. 


Ex Oriente: Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion, (Lon- 
don: John Chapman.)—A collection of very brief 
compositions upon incidents and topics arising out of 
the Indian matinies ; a few translated sonnets from Pe- 


Miss Brewster divides her subject into | 


And pass’d the towers of Walmer,— 
They were like the Iron Duke, 
To the fretting wave and changeful 
A still and stern rebuke ; 
Built on a low sea-margin, 
In every creatures’ ken, 
All enduring as their master, 
The first of common men. 
Margaret Percival. By the Author of “ Amy Her- 
bert.” (London: Longmans.) — The addition of 
Margaret Percival to the cheap edition of the works 
of the authoress which Messrs. Longman are now 
issuing, affords her an opportunity for explanation as 
to the purpose of the work, respecting which there has 
been some controversy. ‘It was written,” says she, 
‘‘with the view, not of entering into the Romish 
controversy, but of setting before young persons the 
difficulty of engaging in such a controversy, and the 
danger of allowing our affections to be engrossed by 
persons who, however excellent in other respects, are 
likely to lead us into errors of faith.” 

The Art Journal contains a fine engraving, by 
Ridgway, of Van Dyck’s “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
in the Royal collection, and another, by Wilmore, of 
“ The Farm at Lacken,” by Rubens, in the same col- 
lection. There is also an engraving of MacDowell’s 
very noble statue of the late Lord Fitzgibbon, “ the 
young hussar” of Balaclava. For literary matter, 
there is an article on the “Successors of Titian, " 
comprehensively reviewing the works of Palma il 
Vecchio, Lorenzo Lotto, Bonifazio, and Bordone. 
This may be profitably read by the discoverers of 
“new Titians,” who are constantly imposing their 
discoveries upon amateurs. There is a most interest- 
ing article, by Mr. Hunt, on ‘‘ Photography considered 
in relation to its Educational and Practical Value ;” 
and another by Ronald Campbell, in the form of a 
dialogue, pointing out the deficiencies of photography 
for the highest purposes of portrait painting. It is 
impossible to deny the assertion of the writer, that 
photography gives only the body, and that it needs 
art to give the soul. As the handmaiden of painting 
the value of photography is unquestionably great. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall continue their charming 
“* Book of the Thames ;” and among the miscellaneous 


| articles is a very interesting one upon the National 


So | 


trarch are added, to eke out the volume, though the con- | 


nection is not very obvious. If truth must be spoken, 
neither the Indian nor the Italian sonnets display any 
extraordinary poetic ability, some of the former being 
very little better than newspaper paragraphs versi- 
fied. We are not surprised to tind that the publishers 


to whom the MS. was originally entrusted declined | 


to bring it out; though we should be inclined to at- 


tribute that to another reason than that which the | 


author supplies, namely, that “‘the mild strictures it | 
| contains on some public characters was likely, in their 


opinion, to injure their Indian connection.” One 
specimen will suffice : 
THE PUNJAUB. 
A rebel corps is risen, and away! 
Some officers are murdered ere they go, 
But though they fly with swiftest foot, they're slow 
To ‘scape a people thirsting for their prey. 
Like wild beasts hunted down, they stand at bay, 
And then short shnft! Two hundred in a row 
Stark murderers swinging, to the nation show 
The price these rebels for their instincts pay, 
Gibbets are scarce, our stern officials there ~ 
lhe features of the Jandscape turn to use; 
And Punjaub trees a goodly fruitage bear, 
Blister'd by mid-day suns and nightly dews. 
There let them hang to feed the birds again, 
And to such miscreants earth its grave refuse! 
Pebbles and Shells. 


Frencu. (London: R. Hardwicke. )—‘* Poetry, to 


| those who hm e it in earnest, is its own stimulant and 


its own reward.” So writes the authoress of this 
little volume in her preface—and it is quite true, for 
those who really understand what poetry is and what 
its mission. But with every disposition to deal 
kindly with this fair lady, we are fain to declare that 
there is but scant proof of poetical talent in her little 
budget of ballads and sonnets and dramatic scraps. 


Gallery, and the recent additions to it. 

Blackwood seems to have experienced no small diffi- 
culty in filling its pages this month, for not less than 
two articles, and these of no mean dimensions, are 
consecrated to the Cherbourg business. ‘* Cherbourg 
—The Spectacle,” is a didactic account of the whole 
proceedings, which w ould have been interesting 
enough if it had not all ap peared before in the daily 

papers. ‘The Commens at Cherbourg: by One of 
Soden is a serio-comic account of the adven- 
tures of the passengers by the Pera, in which the 
author (and it is not too difficult to divine who that 
is) rattles away a series of commonplaces in a 
would-be comic style; complimenting Mr, Gos- 
sett, the Captain of the Pera, the Emperor of the 


| French, the Cherbourg gunners, and every one of the 


eighty- four members of the House of Commons who 
were his companions. Nothing can be more inspi- 


| riting than the determination which the honourable 


“ one of themselves” displays to enjoy himself tho- 
roughly; and it must be admitted that his suecess 
appears to have been perfect. He enjoyed the Pera 
baths, the Pera wines, the Pera bottled ale, the 
Cherbourg breakwater, the forts, even the infernal 
cannonading, which has seriously impaired the sense 
of hearing with many an astonished auditor. How- 
ever nothing came amiss to “ One of themselves,” 


| except, perhaps, the poor consul at Cherbourg, who 


comes in for a wigging for not presenting himself on 


| board the Pera immediately on its arrival, bowing t: 


his shoe-tie, and Jaden with tickets and permits ‘and 
privileges for all the sights of the féte. Considering 


| that “themselves” only went in their private capaci- 


By Evizasera Wiimsnurst | 


Here is a ballad entitled “* Through the Downs,” in | 


which the authoress gives an account of a sail from 
the French coast to Dover. Itis evident at once 
that Leland’s translation of Heine’s *‘ Reisebilder” has 


been in the view of the writer, for it is an imitation; | 


but, oh, how unlike! 


I sail’d one day from Boulogne, 
On a smooth and sunlit tide, 
Bright as the white-wing’d sea- gull 
Might ever wish to ride. 
And when we came off Dover, 
And the sun had fallen low, 
The two thousand years old Pharos 
Once more was in a glow. 
* . * 


Then I watch'd the foaming wavelets 
That rippled round our keel, 
Till we pass’d the blazing gaslights 


That lit the roofs of Deal; 


ties, and, indeed, seem to have passed a vote to that 
effect when on board the Pera, this expectation seems 
a little unreasonable. 

Journal of the Statistical Society.—This number 
contains papers on the following subjects: ‘On the 
Statistics of Indian Revenue and Taxation ;” ‘ On 
the Populations of Great Britain and France ;” ‘On 
the Administration of Relief to the Poor in the Metro- 
polis;” “On the Congrés de Bienfaisance, Frankfort 
1857 ;” with the usual quarterly returns, Registrar- 
General’s report, and other interesting matter. It 
will thus be seen that a wide range of subjects is of- 
fered to the reader, subjects which from their im- 
portance ought to command general attention. The 
publication of the proceedings of this society forms an 
era in social science, as the topics touched upon gene- 

rally bear on the condition of people in all countries 


| and in every relation of life, derived from a continual 





collection of facts. The deductions made from these 
returns are the staple of the society's proceedings, and 
more and more these deductions must become the 
basis of legislation, as the science of statistics enlarges 
its sphere of inquiry. The existence of such a society 
is therefore a fact of great importance. 

Bentley's opens with an article founded on Lord Kil- 
dare’s volume on the Earls of Kildare. There is a 
pleasant paper entitled ‘“ A Month in the South of 
Spain,” and a tale called ‘‘ The Rock,” by the author 
of ** Moat Grange.” Monkshood continues his erudite 
and amusing ‘ Notes ;” 
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his sketches of Constantinople, and Mr. Costello his 
novel, “ Faint Heart never won Fair Lady.” 

Titan has an instructive essay on the Modern 
English Pulpit; then comes the first of four essays 
* Of a Modest Maiden after a Husband.” The 
amusing sketches of Italian travel called ‘ Leviter 
Legenda ” are continued ; so also “‘ The Memorials of 
the Jolly Dogs,” and ‘‘ Behind the Scenes in Paris.” 

The National Magazine.—The contents of the num- 
ber for this month, both literary and pictorial, are of 
great variety. ‘“‘The Wit and Opinions of Douglas 
Jerrold,” by his son, W. B. Jerrold, are continued. 
There is the opening of a mysterious tale called “ The 
Temple Lane Tragedy;” a review of Mr. Bailey’s 
poem on “ The Age:” ” a chapter on “ Hoops’’ by 
Walter Thornbury ; the second number of Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards's ‘Sketches and Studies in Russia,’ 
which promises to rival in interest Mr. Sala’s “ Jour- 
ney due North;” and the eighth instalment of the 
“ Incidents of American Travel,” besides a number 
of miscellaneous articles upon general topics. 

The Lady's Companion is, in its contents, pleasant, 
light, and various. “ Bertha’s Home,” by the author 
of “Magdalen Stafford,” and ‘ 
House,” by Mrs. Abdy, are well-told tales. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal opens with a disqui- 
sition ‘On the Adoption of Professional Life by 
Women,” one of the first statements in which is, 
that machinery is usurping the employments of 
women. “In a few years,” says the writer, “the 


making of shirts and dresses by hand will become as | 


much of a tradition amongst us as is now the use of 
the spinning-wheel.” 
could scarcely have been selected for the purposes of 
the writer of the article. It is quite true that the 
spinning-wheel has become a matter of history; but 
for one female to whom that antiquated piece of 
mechanism gave employment the cotton-mill employs 
fifty, and pays them wages which average from twice 
to three times what an able-bodied agricultural 
labouring man can earn in Hampshire or Berkshire. 


A more unfortunate instance | 


| Wellington. 


The Haunted Lodging- | 


| Ariosto’s 
| Stewart Rose; 


FO! 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

ME public libraries are all closed for the 
vacation, which for the most of them extends 

to six weeks. This year, however, the Imperial 
Library will reopen on the first of October, 
which, to the literary man, is something. Mean- 
while, we are driven to the café or cabinet de 
lecture, to partake of what literary fare we there 
may find upon the tables; and truly at the 
present season it is not of very nutritive 
quality. The Parisians, taken as a whole, are 
good readers, and if the quality of their reading 
were equal to their appetites they would grow 
strong in knowledge. It may safely be asserted, 
that the daily and weekly periodicals are, as a 
whole, inferior to those of England. The feuilleton 
is greedily devoured by all; and if the rest of the 
newspapers should perish, this is carefully cut off 
and preserved. Some of the most spirited writers 
of the day contribute to the /euilleton, and often 
only in this form does a popular novel or romance 
circulate. The newspaper, such as it is, to the 
educated classes is a necessity. They appear 
betimes in the morning, and the cabinet de 
lecture is soon filled, It is often a very humble 
shop of straitened dimensions; often very dingy, 
well stored with novels, but sadly deficient in 
books of real value. We know such a one, which 
we enter because it is handy. It contains seven 
chairs and one oblong table. Punctually after 
morning mass enters a portly abbé, his missal 
under one arm and the indispensable umbrella 
under the other. He deposits the latter in a 
corner behind the little stove; that is its place, 
and woe to him who disturbs it. He would 
sooner absolve you from some mortal sin than he 
would absolve you from disturbing his umbrete. 
Rob him of his snuff-box, and he might pardon 
you; touch that venerable green umbre Hla, 
there is no te ling the consequences. The mass- 
book he deposits in his broad-brimmed hat; this 
he deposits « on the table, and then he deposits 
himself on the leather-bottomed chair. 
man of method, this abbé ; good-tempered-looking 
enough, liberal of his snuff-box, suspicious of 
nothing i in the world appare ontly but his umbrella. 
He begins with the Siécle, probably his bane, 
and finishes with the Univers , probably the anti- 
dote. We know when he is 
latter, because when he goes out he crosses the 
street, and drops a small copper into the small 
wooden box of the blind man who beats the 
retraite al) day long with two black-lead pencils. 
After the priest generally enters a very stern, 





and 


He is a | 


satisfied with the 


lecture. 
Jesuit reappears with missal and umbrella, and 


| English journal can represent a grievance inci- 


In this number are two well-written memoirs of 
| Maria Edgworth and George Combe. 


Address to Shareholders in 
E. Stanford.)—This 


Board Management: an 
Search of a Dividend. (London: 


pampblet is on one of the popular topics of the day, | 


and will be read with aviditv. We must confess, 
however, that it is likely to disappoint expectation ; 
and for this reason, that the writer appears 
made up his mind that there is something wrong— 
which nobody doubts—but not by any means to have 


any clear idea as to what is wrong or how it is to be | 
After a somewhat general and loose con- | 


remedied. 
demnation of boards of management, we are carried off 
at a tangent to consider the London Clubs and how it 


is that with their large incomes the clubman is forced | 


to pay for his dinner as much as he would at the 
After this little digression, the author 
is inclined to think that ‘‘a Permanent Commission, 
with a President for life, appointed by the Crown or 
the Court of Chancery, subject to be dismissed by the 
vote of the shareholders,” would be about the thing. 
This is loose enough. 
appointment is to be with the Crown and the dis- 
missal with the shareholders ! 

Mr. Bohn has issued the second and last volume of 
“Orlando Furioso,” edited by William 
also anew edition of ‘‘The Life and 
Letters of Lord King;” and the fouth volume of 
‘Pepy’s Diary,” which brings the gossipping work 


| of that most agreeable of Secretaries to the Admiralty 


to a close. 

We have also received Part X. of 
the Revolt in India. (W. & R. Chambers.) ——Parts 
XXVII. and XXVIII. of a Shakspeare, 
edited by H. Staunton. (London: . Routledge and 
Co.) containing “ King Richard the Third.” 
of The Wild Flowers of England. By the ‘Rev. 
Rosert Tyas. (London: Houlston and Wright.) 
——S. W. Silver and Co.'s Emigration Guide for 
September; and the fifteenth number of Mr. Lever's 
novel, “ Devonport Dunn.” 
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bullet-headed man, professor in the Lycée Bona- 
parte. He is a ferocious reader. He snatches 
at every journal he can lay hold of, as if he 
would read them all at once. He is so omnivorous 

that it is impossible to guess at his politics. 
frowns on every journal, so that it is possible he 
may have a policy of his own. Silently he enters, 
and silently departs. He, too, takes snuff, but never 
hands his horn box to his neighbour the priest 
even. Then enters a rather careworn man. His 
researches are confined to the affiches. He cares 
nothing about dynasties or the price of stocks. 
He is evidently in pursuit of employment as a 


| clerk, or agent; and let us trust that something 


may soon “turn up” to suit him. The man who 
bustles in with the ivory-headed cane, with 
rings on his fingers, and muc h jewellery of much 
pretension about his neck and chest, is on his 
way to the Bourse. His reading is the share 
list and the price of foreign funds. He has 
speculation in his eye, and soon hurries off. 
About the same time arrives a middle-aged man, 
who appears to have no particular pursuit. He 
has hardly seated himself when he drops off to 
sleep, and snores such snores, that the keeper of 
the reading cabinet is obliged to jog him , at- 
edly. He has Figaro or the Charivari before him, 
but it yields him no mirth. A lady sometimes 
enters; but we are not sufficiently impertinent to 


pry into her reading. Perhaps she is very 
learned, since she wears spectac les, and since she 
too takes snuff, but very slyly. <A grisette 


enters, to exchange her novel and get another. 
Examine the one she leaves, and you will pro- 
bably find affecting passages mi irked, and mar- 
ginal notes conveying her impressions in doubtful 
orthography toa future reader. <A bonne enters. 
She certainly does not hold a diploma under the 
faculty of letters. She whispers to the librarian. 
It is that he may write a letter for her—perhaps 
to Pierre—more probably, perhaps, to her father, 
to inform him that she prays for him night and 
morning, and that she will send to him a portion 
of her slender wages. But it would weary to 
describe all the comers to the small cahinet de 
When the evening journals appear, the 


the professor with his frowns, and the care-worn 
man with his seediness, and the man who snores. 
These, saving the latter, are some of our constant 
readers. 

You can sometimes say a word for the Pari- | 
sians when they cannot say it for themselves. An | 


to have | 


Imagine an office of which the | 


A Chronicle of 


He | 
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dental to the French which none of their own 
organs can meddle with. Over in the Jardin des 
Plantes there is an anatomical museum, and 
most valuable one ; but still its value to the sci- 
entific man is not great, while to the public, as 
a source of instruction, its value is next to no- 
thing. It is an exhibition of wealth in a state of 
higgledy-piggledy. The apartments allotted toa 
collection prepared by some of the most eminent 
anatomists of France, at great expense and ex- 
penditure of time and ingenuity, were originally 
stables and hay-lofts. Such they were at the 
time of the first Revolution, and such they 
might be mistaken for, externally at least, at the 
present day. In short, a collection which may 
be valued at many thousands of pounds sterling, 
for want of space is huddled away without sys- 
tem or science. The most incongruous elements 
are brought together, while the labels or eti- 
quettes are so faded that in a great many cases 
they are illegible. There is no proper accommo- 
dation for the dissector, and many valuable spe- 
mens are kept entirely out of sight. The whole 
museum is a disgrace to the City of Palaces. The 
Museum of the Ecole de Médecine is in better 
condition, but even here there is much room for 
improvement. 

We have been making some researches in 
Dutch literature, but not very satisfactory. We 
observe first the fondness of the Dutchman for 
English literature, as far as it is manifested by 
translations. Our religious literature especially 
appears to be very popular. Among other works 
we observe that Caird’s sermon before the Queen 
has received the honour of translation from the 
pen of W. H. Howél. It is entitled Godsdiensi 
in het dagelyksche leven. If the romance is not 
well represented by native writers, there appears 
to be no lack of represents itives of the muse. 
The ablest of late days appears to be J. ten Kate. 
His last collection of poems, Lier en Harp, are 
mostly of a religious character. His best poem 
in the opinion of critics is Johannes op Patmos, 
from which we take a few lines, which remind us 
strongly of certain lines in the well-known bymn, 
“ Lo, He comes in clouds descending!” 

Hoort! Hij komt, de Wolken kraken, 
Die zich Hem ten Wagen bién: 
Aller ooge zal Hem zien, 

Ok der geen’ die Hem doorstaken. 
Met een klagelijke Stem 

Zullen ’s aardijks stammen samen 
Rouw bedrijven over Hem. 

Amen! Amen! 

The same author has translated Tasso 

salem Delivered "—Jerusalem Verlost. 





“ Jeru- 
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gets for the moment his own lion: 


Waak op, Europa; waak! 
Eer dat de Kreet: ter waak! 


De Fransche Adelaar (the French Eagle) is not | poetical, the most complete, which has ever ap- | suggestive, that only rationalists like Voss can 
an overpowering effort by a Duchman, who for- | peared on the subject. 


It is entitled “‘Symbolik | think of rejecting it. Creuzer’s book was trans- 
|and Mythology of the Ancient Peoples, espe- | lated into French by Guignant; but the transla- 
| cially of the Greeks.” A second edition, with a| tion, extending to about a dozen volumes, is 


| continuation by Mone, appeared from 1820 to | so copiously illustrated, that it may be con- 


Europe is far from asleep and awakes at the | 1823; a third from 1836 to 13843. We advise | sidered as a kind of mythological encyclopedia. 


proper time. 
poem by C. van der Post. 


morsel, De Bloem der Uscochen, by A. Nauta. | 


Rhapsody, improbable, are not two too hard 
words to apply to this production. 

The reprints of an old poet, Vondal, have ap- 
peared in Amsterdam. They are all prettily 


printed, and in typography the Dutch are not far | poetry was borrowed from the 


behind us; but Vondel in his new dress does not 
sing better than he sang in 1624, and celebrated 
his friend Lourens Baeck and his daughters, the 


“good and virtuous virgins” Catharina and 
Dianira. Het oude Huis (The Old House) is a 


collection of pretty tales for young ladies by 
C. V. E. van der Bilt. F.L. Outhorn translates 
from the Spanish De Laurierboom van de Zubia 
(The Laurel of the Zubia), a legend of Grenada. 
It begins in very English fashion : 
Alonso! welk schon weder hebben wij heden ”— 
“What splendid weather we have had, Count 
Alonso!” “ How fresh the western breeze is,” 
answered Alonso. Guess how a story ends which 
begins with the weather. 
still a very incompiete one, is Spreekwordenboel: 
der Nederlandsche tal (Idiomatic Dictionary of the 
language of the Netherlands), by P. J. Harré- 
bomée. It is a highly amusing book, and the 
English reader will be struck with the identity 
of the homely sayings and proverbs of the Dutch 
with his own. Weconclude this rather straggling 
summary of Dutch literature by mentioning that 
Macaulay’s “ Lord Bacon ” has been ably trans- 
lated by G. Kuijper. 


THE FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
GEORGE FREDERICK CREUZER. 


In France, in Germany, in the foreign world 
generally, great and gifted men pass away of 
whose career we never hear in England till long 
after it has closed. On the 16th February 1858 
died at Heidelberg a man who did more to enrich 
and widen a particular class of studies than any 
of his contemporaries. We owe some account of 
him to our readers, if for no other reason, because 
we reviewed some years ago in this journal his 
most famous production. George Frederick 
Creuzer was born at Marburg on the 10th March 
1771. His life extending to the verge of ninety 


is a proof that the most strenuous studies by them- 


selves never tend to shorten existence. Creuzer’s 
parents were of a somewhat humble rank. 
in Germany, more than elsewhere, it is the lowly- 
born who are surest to rise; and Luther is the 


immortal type of what the lowly-born can do. | 


The highly aristocratic constitution of English 
society may have political advantages; but it 
makes success—at least, early success—too de- 
pendent on favourable connections rather than 
on commanding talent. Creuzer studied first in 
the University of his native town; then in that 
of Jena, under Griesbach, Schiitz, and Schiller. 


Creuzer says that he had often occasion to meet | 


Schiller, but that he had never the courage to 
speak to him, so much Schiller inspired him with 
respect. On quitting Jena Creuzer lived for a 
time at Giessen, and then from 1798 as private 
tutor at Leipsic. In 1800 he was appointed to a 
Professorship of Greek, and in 1803 to one em- 
bracing eloquence, poetry, and Greek literature— 
both at Marburg. In 1804 he was called to the 
chair of philology and ancient history at 
Heidelberg. He was one of those © 
whose admirable organisation enables them to 
do more the more they attempt, who go through 
the work of a dozen ordinary mortals, and 
who yet seem always to have leisure. In 1807 
Creuzer concurred with all his zeal and energy 
in the formation of a philological seminary at 
Heidelberg, which still flourishes, and the in- 
fluence of which has been very considerable for 
the elevation and extension of classical pursuits. 
In 1809 Creuzer accepted, under extremely 
flattering conditions, an invitation to a 
Professorship at the University of Leyden ; 


but ere entering on the duties of his office he was | 


forced by the climate of Holland to resume a 
position at Heidelberg, where public esteem, the 
appreciation of the learned, the love of learners, 
alike environed him. Already honourably 


known by various other writings, Creuzer pub- 
lished from 1810 to 1812, in four volumes, that 
work which is by far the profoundest, the most 


Ziet opwarts! is another ambitious | our readers to procure, if they can, all the three | Creuzer 
Another poetical | editions; for each of them contains important | the highest praise, and frequently alludes 


Graaf 


A useful book, but | 


himself spoke of it in terms of 
matter not in the others. An abridgment of the | to it in the third edition of the original. 
| book was given by Moser in 1822. The leading , The third edition forms the first part of Creuzer’s 
| idea of Creuzer’s system is that of an ancient | collected German works, which relate to anti- 
Greek poetry long antecedent to the period of | quities, to the history of ancient art, of classical 
Homer and of Hesiod. The substance of that | literature, and to other subjects. His smaller 
East, and | Latin treatises were gathered together into a 
besides being a poetry it was also a phi- | volumea few years before his death. A work 
losophy and a_ theology; as indeed, in | which obtained for Creuzer almost as much fame 
sarly days, everywhere poetry, philosophy, and as his ‘‘ Symbolik ” was his edition of Plotinus, 
theology are always identical facts. It would ; published at Oxford in three quarto volumes in 
be wrong in any case to suppose Homer and | 1835. A second edition, carefully revised and 
Hesiod to have been the founders of a particular | augmented with the writings of Porphyry and 
mythology ; it is not the province of the poet to | Proclus, recently appeared. It forms a volume 
invent mythologies ; he adorns what the heart in the now well-known Greek Library of the 
and conscience of the people furnish. But there | Didots—a series of works as distinguished for 
are proofs not a few that Homer and Hesiod | accuracy and scholarship as their new Biogra- 
dealt with a mythology which they partly under- | phical Dictionary, spite of vast pretensions, is 
stood, but which in a larger measure they did | remarkable for every conceivabie blunder and 
not understand. In short, they brought to the | omission. Creuzer took part along with Baehr 
ancient ideas and antique traditions more imagi- | in an edition of Herodotus. Besides other im- 
nation, but not more intelligence, than their con- | portant literary labours, Creuzer was also a 
'temporaries. In what may be called the Homeric | frequent contributor to periodicals, illuminating 

eligion whatsoever was symbolical, allegorical, | and fertilising whatsoever be touched as only a 
magical, belonged to the grey foreworld, though ' man of so much genius and geniality could. In 
Greek genius and Greek art might cultivate | 1845 he retired from academical action into 
‘into beauty many undeveloped germs. ‘The | private life. In prefaces and in various other 
| transmitters, though as little as Homer and | shapes Creuzer gave interesting autobiographical 
| Hesiod the originators, of that deep wisdom veiled | particulars, which would be valuable to any one 
|in enigmas which the Greeks adopted without | who would write his life at greater length than 


But | 


men | 


completely comprehending, were the Pelasgians, a | 
| race in whose affairs and over whose mind the | 
| priests had a predominating empire. In accept- | 
| ing from the Pelasgians a mythology, the Hel- 
lenes would not, however, take on their neck the 
| priestly yoke. They expelled the Pelasgians, 
| and gave themselves up to the characteristic de- | 
velopment of their national life. This had a 
frankness, a grace, and a gaiety to which Orien- | 
| talism, as modified by the Pelasgians, could | 
| make no pretensions; but as freedom, joyousness, 
and elasticity gained ground, a grand and solemn | 
insight into the universe departed. They of the | 
Greeks who aspired to this insight had to seek | 
for it in the mysteries, which were probably 
| founded by the Pelasgian priesthood. The mys- | 
| teries were regarded with too much awe by the 
| people to be wantonly disturbed—perhaps re- 
garded with all the greater awe from the contrast 
| which they formed to a religion of simple artistic | 
gorgeousness. ‘That older revelation, of which the | 
| Pelasgians were the missionaries in Greece, had | 
left its traces in many other lands. And the de- } 
sign of Creuzer was, keeping that older revela- | 
tion perpetually in view, to give a comparative | 
| history of religions. Here his enormous erudition 
would have served him little, unless he had pos- 
sessed a wonderful power of analogy. Creuzer, | 
i no doubt, was for the most part right in his 
| theories and conclusions. But, though he was 
| never fanciful, a capricious analogy may have occa- 
sionally led him astray. It is enough to admit 
| certain principles in human nature to admit cer- | 
| tain manifestations as inevitable and invariable in 
| every climate under the sun. In many cases, then, 
| where we find a similarity between the religious 
| beliefs and customs of one people and those of | 
| another, it would be wrong to infer a similarity 
of origin. Catlin saw a great deal among the 
| American Indians which reminded him of Hebrew 
| observances. He thence tried to prove that the 
savages of America were descendants from the lost | 
| Israelitish tribes. It would have been more phi- 
| losophical to suppose that a few leading principles 
}of human nature take wherever they act the 
same expression and the same garb. The im- 
| mense merits and the few defects of Creuzer’s | 
| book provoked numerous attacks. To respectful | 
| opposition he gave respectful heed—to honest 
criticism he gave honest reply. But much of the 
| Opposition was not respectful, and much of the 
| criticism was not honest. The opponents and the 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


! 
| 
| 
} 


critics consisted of three classes : the Humanists | 
pure, as represented by the illustrious Hermann ; 

the Archeologists pure, as represented by the no 

less illustrious Miiller; and the Rationalists pure, | 
as represented by a man who, if not illustrious, | 
| had much talent, Voss. The coarse and bitter | 
| personalities of Voss Creuzer disdained to notice, | 
| and would not even read his book called Anti- | 
| Symbolik. Creuzer’s system may be said in the | 








| King of France and Navarre.” 


| prison of the Temple in the June of 1795. 


main to have triumphed. It is so rich and so | de justice,” 


we have attempted to do. He had not, so far as 
we are aware, anything romantic in his disposi- 
tion; but a romantic lady committed suicide from 
a passionate and, as the novelists say, unrequited 
attachment which she had formed for him. The 
Duke of Baden conferred on Creuzer several 
untranslateable and unpronounceable German 
honours. Other German princes followed the 
example. Whole hosts of learned societies at home 
and abroad deemed it an honour also to count 
Creuzer among their members. ‘There is no great 
scholar to whom we ourselves feel more grateful, 
whose memory we more warmly cherish, for 
whose name we would more earnestly claim the 
homage of our countrymen. 


Non! Louis XVII. nest pas mort au Temple, §c. 
fc. (No! Louis XVII. did not die in the 
Temple prison. <A refutation of the work of 
M. A. de Beauchesne, “ Louis XVIL., his Life, 
his Agony, his Death.” By M. Le Comte 
Gruau pE LA Barre, &c.) Brussels and 
Leipzig: Emile Flatau. 1858. London: 
Triibner and Co. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago, the classic 

suburb of Camberwell was honoured by the resi- 


| dence of a foreign gentleman of odd aspect, 


singular occupations, and startling pretensions. 
He had a very silly look, and passed for being 
not particularly well-furnished in the upper story ; 
nor was it inconsistent with this peculiarity that 
in face he bore an undeniably strong resemblance 
to the well-known Bourbon physiognomy. His 
employment was that of an experimenter in pro- 
jectiles, for some new species of which he hoped 


| to take out a profitable patent, and with constant 


detonations and explosions he kept the quiet 
neighbourhood in perpetual alarm. ‘This singular 
person styled himself usually “ Duke of Nor- 
mandy,” and in bolder moments “ Charles-Louis, 
He was, he said, 
the Dauphin, supposed to have died at the Paris 
He 
had curious anecdotes to tell of the Bourbons, 
and it was even whispered that some of that 
family protectedhim. Amid a hostile or indifferent 
world, one believer he had certainly secured in 
the author of the present volume, M. le 
Comte Gruau de la Barre. The French 
Chambers of Peers and of Deputies might refuse 
contemptuously to consider his memorials; the 
French Government might denounce him as an 
impostor, and expel him from its territory ; M. le 


/ Comte Gruau de la Barre was faithful to him 


during life, and, as the publication of the present 
volume proves, the Count’s fidelity has long sur- 
vived the tomb. ‘The poor ‘‘ Duc de Normandie” 
died in obscurity at Delft, in Holland, on the 
10th of August 1845, thirteen years ago. In 
1846-8 M. de la Barre published his “ Intrigues 
dévoilées,” and in 1851 his “En politique point 
both devoted to an assertion and 
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advocacy of the claims of the Camberwell pyro- | reign of Louis-Philippe, and whose evidence was | 
technist. Even the Count’s enthusiasm might | taken both by courts of justice, and, unofficially, | 


have died out in the absence either of sympathy 


by M. de Beauchesne. Now, M. Gruau de la 


or of antagonism, for the world remained com- | Barre does demonstrate the existence of grave 


pletely indifferent to the whole affair. But a new 
stimulus was given by the publication of M. de 
Beauchesne’s well-known and interesting work, 
which has been even translated into English, and 


in which, not without references to the preten- | 


sions of impostors, the ordinary version of the 
death of the Dauphin was accepted and confirmed 
by documentary evidence. Non! Louis XVII. 


nest pas mort au Temple is the rejoinder of the | 


unwearied Count, in a volume which, as regards 
paper and typography, does honour to the Belgian 
press. Who shall say, after this, that loyalty 
and disinterested enthusiasm are dead? 

The object of the volume, as is pretty well 


indicated by its title, is not so much to prove | 


(although this is everywhere asserted and im- 
plied) that the soi-disant Duke of Normandy was 
the Dauphin, as that the Dauphin did not die 
when and where he is generally supposed to have 
died. Even if this be granted, there remains to 
be proved that the Count’s protégé was the 
Dauphin. According to a biographical sketch 
from the Count’s pen printed in the preface— 
which, by the way, is written by the publisher 
himself, who seems almost a convert—another 
child was substituted in place of the Dauphin at 
the Temple, and it was this child who died and 
was buried in the June of 1795. The true 
Dauphin escaped; but instead, of being sent, as 
might have been expected, to his uncles or to 
some leading émigré, he was dispatched to Italy 
under the care of a Swiss lady who married a 
Swiss watchmaker. Hence the singular ignorance 
of French displayed by the Duke in later years, 
and which made his claims, he avowed, ridiculed 
in Paris. In Italy, we are told, he was * pro- 
tected secretly ” by Pope Pius VI. 
France he was imprisoned, and only released 
through the exertions of Josephine, who all 
along, we are assured, befriended him. At last, 
after adventures not a few, he arrived in 
1810 at Berlin, under the name of Naundorff, 
and claimed not the throne of France, but the 


simple permission to follow the business of 


a watchmaker. To be a _ watchmaker in 
Prussia you must prove your parentage. In 
this extremity Naundorff gave up to the Minister 


of Police a remarkable document signed by | 


Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette at the ‘Temple, 
and which proved his identity with the Dauphin. 
Alas! the precious document could not be re- 
covered from the official hands to which it was 
entrusted, and the “roi-horloger,” as the simple 
Count calls him, was fain to be content with per- 
mission to become a watchmaker not at Berlin, 
but at Spandau. With the Restoration began 
the open avowal of his claims in letters to the 
royal family of France, none of whom would pay 
the slightest attention to his Majesty the watch- 
maker. Destiny was still more cruel. He was 
accused of arson and of passing false money by 
the Prussian authorities ;and when, after a number 
of years of misery, he arrived in Paris in 1833, 
he was housed not at the Tuileries, but “at a 
wretched cabaret kept by an honest woman of 
the people, who gave him hospitality gratui- 
tously.” He gained, however, some patrons in 
Paris and elsewhere, and it was through their 
help, no doubt, that he was enabled, when exiled 
by the police from the country of which he 
claimed to be the king, to set up a kind of esta- 
blishment at Camberwell. His final removal to 
Holland was to dispose of his patents, we are 
informed, for the benefit of a numerous family, 
who, however, do not seem to have accompanied 
him during his wanderings. 
de la Barre was by his side when he died. 

Of course it is needless to dissect this story, 
which, we must add, is told with the most 
perfect sincerity and in the utmost good faith 
by the biographer of the impostor. Alexander 
Humphreys, the schoolmaster who pretended to 


be Earl of Stirling, found sincere dupes in the ; 


higher ranks of English society, about the time 
when Naundorff the watchmaker was securing 
patrons in Paris. Yet the present work has a 
value—slight no doubt, but still a value—apart 
from its assertion of the claims of the Duke of 
Normandy. The author proves that more uncer- 
tainty and obscurity than are generally supposed 
do really rest on the fate of the unfortunate 
Dauphin. The accepted version of his last days 
and death is based on the official reports made at 
the time, and on the testimony of two of the 
warders of the Temple, who survived during the 


teturning to | 


M. le Comte Gruau | 


| discrepancies between those various versions of 
the Dauphin’s death of which M. de Beauchesne 


| has been the latest to make literary use. The 
medical evidence of the identity of the child- 


| is also shown to be imperfect from a legal point 
| of view. A number of curious passages are 


corpse of the Temple with the poor little Dauphin | 


quoted, too, from memoirs, and professedly from | 


contemporary documents, to prove the existence 


not only of a posterior tradition, but of a belief | 


| in 1795 itself that the Dauphin had escaped from 
| the Temple. The most important reference in 
| this direction is perhaps the following: 


) years the powerful 


the civil discords that disturbed theirsojourn in Rome ; 
and to this preference no doubt it was that Perugia 
owed much of the medieval importance that has left 
its picturesque traces to the present day. Early in 
the thirteenth century one of her citizens, who may 
be classed among the most energetic men of his time, 
Braccio di Montone, surnamed Fortebraccio, ruled 
here almost as sovereign, after taking possession by 
right of conquest in the result of a memorable siege, 
1416, from which date till his death at the siege 
of Aquila, 1424, the successful soldier of fortune 
continued to exercise authority in his native city, 
approving himself a wise and vigorous ruler. Subse- 
quently Perugia was more immediately under the 
dominion of the Church, whose forces Braccio had 
been officially delegated to command; though for 
Baglioni family administered 


| affuirs here with very little reference to higher autho- 


| 
| The Editor of the Univers, on the 6th July, 1850, | 


contirms not only the escape, but even the publicity 
| of the escape, published in an order of tle day to the 
Vendean army. ‘The following are his words :— 
‘* What is still graver is, that we find in the Acts of the 
Convention a decree ordering the son of Capet to be 
| pursued on all the roads of France. At this very time 
| Charette, addressing his army, says to them, ‘ Will 
| you then allow the child miraculously saved from the 
| Temple to perish as his august parents have 





perished ?’?” In La Vendée, theretore, it was believed | 


| that the escape of the Dauphin from the prison of the 
| Temple had been happily consummated. 
| M.dela Barre, too, quotes to something of the 
same effect a proclamation of Charette’s, of con- 
| temporary publication, and which he has himself 
| scen. But we attach little importance to this. 
| At best it proves only that Charette believed in 
| the Dauphin’s escape, and made use of his own 
| willing conviction as a stimulus to his troops. 
| But the statement of the Editor of the Univers, 
| that the Acts of the Convention contain an order 
| described in the words which we have marked in 
| italics, is one of great importance. If it be cor- 
rect, there would be little doubt thatthe Dauphin 
| did escape. Is there any foundation for the 
| assertion of the journalist? The Acts of the Con- 
| ventions are pretty generally accessible. They 
| have been studied and ransacked by historian 


| after historian, yet this is the first time we hear | 


| of any such decree. 
| student like M. Gruau de la Barre has omitted to 
| verify the reference? 

That the Dauphin, even if he had escaped, 
would have been left to the exclusive care of the 
Swiss lady who married the watchmaker, and to 
| “the secret protection of Pius VI.;” that Jose- 
| phine, Pichegru, and Montmorin, the alleged 
| protectors of his earlier years, would have died 
and made no sign of their possession of the extra- 
ordinary secret; that the French émigrés could 
have been left in ignorance of the escape of their 
youthful monarch to Italy—are all things utterly 
impossible. ‘The positive part of M. Gruau de la 
Barre’s work may be put out of court. It is in 
the negative part that he is most interesting or 
piquant, and his criticisms on the accepted 
accounts of the Dauphin’s last illness, death, and 
buria!, do certainly evolve some curious “ historic 
doubts.” On the whole, the 
volume will be tempted to indorse, with a single 
though important variation, the opinion of the 
worthy publisher at the close of his preface :—“ If 
the work which we now publish does not defini- 
tively settle a question much debated, it wiil at 
least contribute to the elucidation of a certainly 
very interesting point of contemporary history.” 
For “elucidation” read “obscuration,” and we 
perfectly concur with M. Emile Flatau, of Brus- 
sels and Leipzig, who not only publishes books 
in a very creditable style, but can evidently 
furnish them with sensible prefaces. 














ITALY. 
| — 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Antiquity, Art, and Literature, in Perugia 
} Perugia, August 23. 
| THE “spirit of antiquity” peculiar to the medieval 
} 


| 
\ 


cities of Italy isin few more distinctly expressed than 
in Perugia, and it seems that in this old town, 
| together with the beautiful scenery that surrounds 
it, there is an influence that tends to tranquillise, to 
dispose the mind for quietly studious pursuits and for 


an antiquity five centuries anterior to Rome, was one 


not finally lose independence till the subjection of that 
entire confederacy to the Republic. In the Middle | 
Ages her history is one of struggle between factions 
within and haughty resistance to enemies without. | 
During the thirteenth century it continued to be | 
almost the constant residence of the Popes, owing to | 





How is it that a diligent | 


reader of this | 





the contemplation of the past. Perugia, which boasts | 


of the twelve cities of the Etruscan League, and did | 


rity, till the first check was given to that house by 
Julius I1., followed by severer punishment under 
Leo X., who caused the last of their distinguished 
leaders to suffer on the scaffold as a traitor in 1520. 
The city stands on a series of ridges at the summit 
of cultivated and gracefully swelling uplands, in part 
resting also on mus-ive substructious formed, to con- 
nect opposite heights, by the government of Forte- 
braccio. Its fortifications, though for the most part 
left to decay, are a combination of three styles, from 
epochs widely apart—the Etruscan, the Roman, and 
Medizval—the first characterised by enormous blocks 
of travertive in courses without cement; the last by 
frowning square towers of brick, high and narrow 
gateways with pointed arches, and massive walls 
still almost uninjured by time. Four gateways are 
Etruscan up to their imposts, and called 
the “Arch of Augustus,” because added to or em- 
bellished by that Emperor, is still in all its prin- 
cipal features Etruscan—indeed, one of the most 
imposing and best preserved among all such antiqui- 
ties—formed of quadrate travertine blocks, with 
lofty oblique arch opening upon a steep and 
gloomy street between two square towers of great 
solidity, the upper part being adorned by a frieze on 
which are sculptured shields in spaces divided by 
pilasters. Another arch above, now built up, was 
added by the Romans ; and the inscription over the 
lower one, “ Augusta Perusia,” is supposed to record 
the restorations of the first Emperor, by whom this 
city was rebuilt as a Roman colony, after its destruc- 
tion by fire on occasion of the surrender to his, Au- 
gustus’s, forces, when besieged as the stronghold of 
Lucius Antonius, the brother of the Triumvir. Nu- 
merous other gateways inside the city, belonging to 
walls that defined its ancient limits, furm one of the 
peculiar features of this place. Very different from 
the frowning Gothic character of those that are me- 
dizval is the Porta di S. Pietro, one of the most 
richly decorative of the earlier offsprings of the Re- 
naissance in Italy, designed and erected by two Peru- 
gian architects in 1475, but evidently wanting some 
additional feature for completeness; and the attic 
supposed to have been intended to give finish and 
diguity to its proportions, but never raised, it was 
ordered by the Commuual Council on occasion of the 
preparations for the reception of Pius LX., last sum- 
mer, should at last be added to this gateway sculp- 
tured sv elaborately, in a style fautastic though 
classic. ‘The intention, however, is all that can yet 
be applauded, and no steps have been taken towards 
executing the orders of this worshipful magistracy. 
I'he Porta Marzia is another stately monument of 
Etruscan architecture, built up into one bastion of the 
fortress raised by Paul L11., with the design of San- 
gallo, who had the merit of preserving this antique 
gateway from the destruction decreed, by removing 
and re-erecting it, as now set within the walls of his 
fortitication. Its frieze is ornamented with pilasters, 
three male figures, much injured by time, and two 
heads of horses. A singular record of past conyul- 
sions, and still one of the most conspicuous objects 
here, is this prematurely ruined fortress of Sangallo, 
which was ordered to be demolished by a decree 
of the Republic in 1848—an absurd proceeding 
of spite against the dispossessed authority that 
fortunately did not receive its complete accom- 
plishment: the Perugian castle, which occupies 
one of the noblest positions, and commands one of the 
most extensive prospects in Italy, over the fertile 
valieys of the ‘liver and the Chiana (the ancient 
Clanis), both bounded by Apennines, was dismantled 
and partly blown up, but bas still left extensive sub- 
structions aud outworks, from which is now rising 
another fortress, intended to be a perfect restoration 
of that raised by Paul Ill. As to its interior, this 
city, except fur the Corso (a broad and picturesque 
street with many antique buildings), is more curious 
than convenient, most of its thoroughfares being too 
steep and narrow for any vebicle to pass, and many 
so mysteriously tortuous aud gloomy, that whilst 
threading these mazes between old houses of dilapi- 
dated Gothic structure one might fancy oneself 
among’ the outworks of a mediaval turtress. However, 
though declined in population from 40,000, to 18,000, 
this city is not exactly at this day as it was described 
by Lady Morgan in 1820: being now reacned by 


yne 
one, 


| several public vehicles, supplied with tolerable hotels, 


handsome cafés, a casino tur journal-reading, and two 
theatres—at the largest of which, a well-decorated 
and well-proportioned house, is here the nightly eu- 
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tertainment of opera, by a company from Venice, who 
are performing “ Poliuto” with a splendour of spec- 
tacle not commonly seen on Italian stages, a prima 
donna of some abilities, Mme. Poch (of Spanish 
birth), and a tenore, Pagnoni, whose vocal and dra- 
matic powers may one day raise him to celebrity in a 
higher sphere. One of the intended improvements of 


late years is the restoration of the Cathedral, 
church of fine features, belonging to the Italian 


Gothic of the fourteenth century, but left externally | 
in astate of wofully neglected incompleteness, and in- 
nally little better till the late renovations effected 
deumal the exertions of the present Cardinal Bishop, 
who raised a fund for defraying the costs of very long 
yntinned works. Though the proportions of archi- | 
tecture are majestic, and a general effect of splendour 
strikes one on entering this temple, yet its interior dis- 
plays, as do many other modern architectonic achieve- 
ments, the almost total incapacity in the Italian mind of 
apprehending the true spirit of the style called Gothic. 
Opposite the cathedral stands one front of a build- | 
ing that may rank with the noblest specimens of 
the civic architecture of mediwval Italy—the Com- | 
munal Palace, begun from the designs of Bebignate, 
a friar, in 1281, and now, though defaced by wretched 
modernisations and paltry windows in its upper 
parts, still preserving perfect in its lower stories the 
finest details of that Italian style sometimes called 
Romano-Byzantine ; windows of three lights divided 
by colonnettes with tracery and cornices, round-arched 
portals with clustering pilasters, images of saints, and 
columns supported by couchant animals; the whole 
in a dark reddish stone-work, sombre, stately, and im- 
pressed with the character of stern antiquity. The 
Guelphic Lion on its facades attests the loyalty of 
Perugia to the Papal sovereignty ; but a more expres- 
sive symbol is the griffin preying on the wolf—the | 
former the device of this city, the latter of Siena—thus | 
perpetuating the memory of civil discords and | 
fratricidal triumphs that it would be wise to 
forget, or only remember as warning. When 
Pius IX. lodged last summer in this palace 
{the official residence of a prelatic Delegate), he 
showed good taste by ordering that it should be 
restored exactly in harmony with the antique design, 
and with removal of all discordant details. A dona- 
tion of 8000 scudi, made by his Holiness to the 
municipality here for public improvements, is to be | 
in part appropriated for this restoration; but I hear 
that claims to a share in this bounty commend them- 
selves from so many quarters, that in all probability 
the sum actually secured for the venerable palace will 
scarcely suffice for more than the builder’s scaffolding. | 
Another imposing edifice, though of less elaborate 
features and more modern, is the Palace of the Podesta, 
raised between 1451-73, now converted in the courts 
pe hut still retaining its baleony inlaid with 
loured marbles from which the edicts or proclama- 
tions of the municipality used to be announced, and 
its archives, containing acts of the Perugian Govern- 
ment ascending to the date 1361. This was one of 
the first among Italian cities to cultivate liberal 
studies, and possessed public schools at a very remote 
antiquity, the eleventh century having been assumed 
by writers as the date of the origin of its 
University ; though, with more reason, a learned 
professor of this institution has argued to prove that 
it was not till about 1276 that the magistracv united 
in a central establishment the scattered schools which 
had previously existed without unity of method or 
discipline. In 1318 Pope John XXII. accorded the 
faculty of conferring degrees in civil and canon 
law; afterwards were bestowed the same privileges 
respecting the studies of medicine and philosophy. 
At present the Umbrian University ranks third in | 
the Papal States after those of Rome and Bologna ; 
but it is less flourishing than has been the case even 
within recent periods, many of its privileges having 
been curtailed since the revolution of 1831, whose 
disorders were visited with more or less severity 
upon all the northern provinces. About 150 is 
the average number of students, and it is only 
in the faculty of law that degrees can now be taken; 
so that for other honours the aspirant must travel to 
the metropolis or Bologna. The fact is relevant, that 
a chair of Greek Literature, long established here, 


some 


SCIENCE, ART, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE proceedings of the Royal. Institution during the lat- 
ter part of the season, lately published, contain some in- 
teresting subjects. Dr. Lacaita, in some account of the 
_Jate earthquakes in Southern Italy, revealed the terri- 
ble circumstances connected with them during the 
six great convulsions which have taken place within 
the period of a century. 1. On the 5th of February 
783 the Piana di Monteleone, in the province of 
Calabria Ultra I., was convulsed. In less than two 
minutes 109 villages and towns were levelled with | 
the ground, and 32,000 persons were buried out of a | 
population of 166,000. A repetition of the shock | 
! 





| interesting 


| ties, 
| the same building, may rank first after those of Rome 


| in this language, 


| printed, 


has remained unoccupied since the death of its last | 


professor some time since, without the manifestation 
of any intention to appoint a successor. 
demy of Arts attached to this University has some 
reputation, and secures to its students the use of a valua- 
ble gallery of casts from antique and modern sculpture, 
as well as the Museum of Paintings, that contains, 
besides many early works of the Umbrian s om | only 
in their connection with artistic story, 
several of high intrinsic merits, and bensting great 
names—Pietro Perugino, Alfani, Pinturicchio, and 
Sassoferrato. The collection of Etruscan antiqui- 
almost entirely from this neighbourhood, in 


in regard to epigraphs, monumental sculptures, idols 
of bronze, and vessels of terra cotta. One inscription, 
perfectly legitle, on a stela, is the longest yet known 
Many of the recumbent figures and 
reliefs on the cinerary urns are spirited, ace- 
ful—the former indicating that idea of participation in 
a perennial banquet which was the highest Etruscan 
theory of Paradise; the latter mostly representing 
combats or ‘games, one a complicated scene of mi- 
gration. 

As for literature, no high degree of encouragement 
for it can be expected, nor, with the sole exception of 
Bologna, ean be found with any character of activity 
in the provincial cities of these States. Poverty is the 
usually avowed, indolence or ignorance often the real, 


some gr 


| eause of impediments to those successes which are 


generally desired, and the absence of means for their 
attainment lamented, among Italians even of the 
least cultivated regions. Perugia has, however, 
maintained a certain traditionary claim to distine- 
tion in letters, and within recent years have been 
produced here works highly creditable, with promise 
of others still superior in importance. A late profes- 
sor of arc heen 
learned and indefatigible in the illustration of anti- 
quities, principally local. His work, with a large set 








| of engravings, on the sculptures of Niccolo and Gio- 


vanni da Pisa, adorning the very curious and beauti- 
ful old fountain on the ‘piazza before the cathedral 


The Aca- | 


this eity, where its creations are so richly spread 
around in the adornment of civil and sacred places. 
The celebrated frescoes by Perugino, in the Sala del 
Cambio, have lately been illustrated in a valuable 


| work, that advances at the same time a pew theory 


ey at this University. Vermiglioli, was 


respecting the frescoes in the contiguous chapel, 
ascribing these last exclusively to Giannicolo Manni, 
instead of Raphael, Perugino, and the other artists pre- 
viously supposed to have been engaged on them. 
Engravings from photographs of the magnificent 
groups in ‘the Sala, representing prophets and sybils, 
heroes and philosophers of Pagan antiquity, are 
about to be published in another work, dedicated to 
the honours of Pietro Perugino. But all may be ex- 
pected to be surpassed in local interest by a publica- 
tion in a series to occupy several volumes, called 
* Biblioteca Storica Perugina,” the prospectus of which 
was issued last June, particularising twenty-three 
subjects chosen for the several divisions of a general 
theme—the history, antiquities, and art movements 
of this city, and MSS. trom the pens of esteemed 
authors, who left in libraries works which they did 
not live to see printed. 
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| Bouyer (A. C.), Les jeunes artistes, ou musique et peinture. 4to. 4s. 6d. 


here, is carefully written, and minute in explaining , 
the mystic symbolism and far-fetched allusions of the | 


statuettes and reliefs by those artists, who were engaged 
on this task between the years 1274 and 1280. Among 
more recent works that deserve favourable notice, both 
for beauty of engraved illustration and intrinsic value, 
is the edition, with ample notes and appendices, of 


Vermiglioli’s work on the Etruscan sepulehre, recog- | 


nised as that of the Volumni family, 
this vicinity in 1840, accompanied by a large volume 
of finely-executed copper-plates, giving the plans, 
funeral sculptures, inscriptions, and every other sub- 
ject contained in that very interesting tomb, one of 
the most beautifully adorned and best preserved of 
Etruscan hypogees. The editor is the present occu- 
pant of the same archeologie chair in the University, 


discovered in | 


| Grailich (Jos.), Krystallog eraphisch-< »ptische Untersuchungen. 


Count Connestabile, a young nobleman of distinguished | 


abilities, who fervently devotes himself to the pur- 
suitsof learning, and has published, beside s this supe rb 
edition of the “* Sepolero dei Volumni,” a memoir of 
Vermiglioli, and other commented works on archwo- 
logic subjects left by the same author. The immediate 
predec essor of Count Connestabile in the archzologic 
professorship here was the Signor Fabretti, who has 
brought out at Turin the first section of a great 
philologic compilation. This, entitled ‘‘ Glossarium 
Italicum,” is to be a complete vocabulary of the 
Umbrian, Sabine, Oscan, and Etruscan idioms, as 
preserved on extant monuments, with the interpreta- 
tions of various scholars. Its first issue is finely 
with engravings from monumental frag- 
ments, and a fac simile of the important Etruscan 
epigraph called the Eugaleian Tables: the letters here 
included, in the arrangement of a dictionary, ex- 
tending from A to AR, over 160 pages. The learned 
compiler has become an exile from his native place, 


in consequence of political imputations, but has been | 
received with honour at Turin, where he now holds a | 


post of distinction connected with the Museum of 
Antiquities. 

The Perugians have not failed in intelligent appre- 
ciation of their greatest artist—that genius whose 
powers cannot be fully estimated till one has visited 
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ruined the towns of Reggio and Messina. At the Faro 
Straits the sea, first retiring, then rushing back, swept 
away 1500 persons. In March following an area of 1200 
square miles, from Reggio to Cape Colonna, was shaken 
and 2000 more inhabitants were victims. The physi- 
cal aspect of the country was entirely changed ; a pes- 
tilential fog set over it; epidemic fevers followed ; and 
by the end of the year Calabria had lost 80,000 in- 
habitants, having received during this time 949 shocks. 

On the 29th of July 1804 the mountain of Fro- 
solone, in the province of Molise, was the centre of a 
violent shock which lasted 35 seconds, producing de- 
solation over an area of 600 square miles; 61 towns 








| caused the death of more than 1000 persons. 
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were crushed todeath. 3. On the 29th of April 1835 
violent shocks were felt at Calabria Citra, which 
4, On 


| the 12th of October 1836 another violent shock was 


and villages were ruined, and more than 6000 per-ons 


felt in the same province, which swept away more 
than 600 inhabitants. 5. On the 12th of August 1851 
the city of Melfi, an extinct volcano in the province 
of Basilacata, was the focus of a violent earthquake. 
The first shock lasted twenty seconds, the second only 
five seconds, yet 1400 lives were sacrificed. 6, But 
worse than all, except that of 1783, was the earth- 
quake which took place on the 16th of December last 
year. The seat of it was in the central group of moun- 
tains in the provinces of Basilicata and Principato 
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Citra, comprising an area of 216 square miles, witl 


an aggregate population of 35,570. Of this number 
more than 12,000 were in less than half a minute 
crushed to death. Beyond this district the terrifit 
effects of the earthquake extended over an area of 
more than 3000 square miles, destroying about 200 
villages, with an aggregate population of 200,000, of 
whom no Jess than 10,000 were killed. From these 


data it would appear that in the course of seventy- 


five years the kingdom of Naples has lost by 
earthquakes at least 111,000 inhabitants, or nearly 


1500 a year, out of a population of six mil- 
lions. Considerable difference of opinion prevails as 
to the character of the agents producing these ter- 
rific convulsions, some suppose that they are to be 
found in the internal heat of the earth, or in the heat 


produced by chemical combinations and changes, or 


in the currents of electricity circulating on the earth’s 
crust, or any other cause. Some light may, how- 
ever, be thrown upon the subject by the observa- 


tions to be made on the spot by Mr. Mallet, who in | 


December last was sent to Southern Italy by the 
Royal Society, for the pursuit of scientific inquirv. 


-rofessor Huxley, ‘on the phenomena of Gem- | 


mation,” gave a detail of the circumstances which 
have more particularly drawn the attention of natu- 
ralists to the Aphides or plant lice. Between the 
years 1740 and 1750 Bonnet, acting upon a suggestion 
of Reaumur, isolated an Aphis immediately after its 
birth, ‘and proved to demonstration that not onlv 
was it capable of spontaneously bringing forth nu- 
merous living young, but that these and their descend- 
ants to the ninth generation preserved a similar 
faculty.” Ample testimony has sinee been borne by 
others to the accuracy of these observations; indeed, 
it has been shown “that, under favourable con- 
ditions of temperature and food, there is practically 
no limit to this power of asexual multiplication, or, 
as ithas been conveniently termed, ‘ Agamogenesis.’ 
The Aphides thus produced are either winged or 
wingless, and are both viviparous and oviparous. 
“The only organic operation with which this mode 


of development can be compared is the process of | 


budding or gemmation, as it takes place in the 


vegetable kingdom, in the lower forms of animal | 


life, and in the process of formation of the limbs and 
other organs of the higher animals; and the parallel is 
complete if such a plant as the bulbiferons lily or 
the Marchantia, or such an animal as the Hydra, is 
made the term of comparison.” These agamogenetic 
phenomena were long supposed to be isolated; but 
numerous cases of a like, and some even more re 
markable, character, are now known. Among these 
may be cited the circumstances attending the pro- 
duetion of the drones of bees, as described by Von 
Siebold in his work on True Parthenogenesis ; and 


attention was also directed to the Coelobogyne Ilici- | 
folia, the male flowers of which have never been seen, | 
and yet for the last twenty years it has produced its | 


annual crop of fertile seeds in Kew Gardens. Aga- 
mogenesis has also been found to pass by insensible 
gradations into the commonest phenomena of life. 
Some explanation has been offered on this remarka- 
ble subject; all, however, that can be said is, we have 
a few facts, but cannot yet understand even the sim- 
plest of them. 


A paper sent to the Royal Society by Mr. E. | 


Hodgkinson, on his experimental researches on the 


strength of pillars of cast iron, gives the following | 


revult on the relative strength of different British 


irons :—22 solid pillars were made, each 10 feet long 


and 2} inches in diameter, cast of eleven kinds of 
iron, nine simple irons, and two mixtures. The mean 
strength of the pillars from the simple irons varies from 
20°05 to 29°50 tons breaking weight, or as 2 to 3 
nearly, the Old Park iron being the strongest. The 
pillars formed of mixed irons were found to be 
weaker than the strongest of the unmixed series, 
From many experiments it was shown that the weicht 
which would crush the pillars if they were very short 
would vary as 5 to 9 nearly. 

A tunnel made under the Rowley Hills, 13 miles 
jong, was opened on the 20th ult. in connection with 
the Birmingham Canal. The width is 27 feet, of 
which 17 feet are water way, and the height is 16 feet 
above the water, and the depth of water 6 feet. The 
tunnel was begun September 28th 1855, thus taking 
nearly three years for its completion. Boats can pass 
each other, as the channel is wide enough, and the 
whole distance can be performed in forty-five minutes, 
which formerly used to oceupy eight hours. There is 
a towing path on either side of the water, and the 
interior of the tunnel is lighted with gas. The cost 
has been 300,0002. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


MESSRS. GAMBART’S EXHIBITION AT THE | 


FRENCH GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 
in the present season of vacaney in London life, which 
affects art affairs as well as most other things, we may 
be allowed to make much of a small exhibition. Not 
that we would waste words apon unimportant works, 
but that the number of the pictures, etchings, &c., on 
view at this gallery is fewer than would obtain at a 
busier time a long notice—though their quality be 
of the best. It is now late in the day to speak criti- 
cally of the chief pictures here—Hunt's “‘ Light of 





the World;” Millais’ “ Proscribed Royalist; ” R. | the medisval pictures which, after exbibition in 
Bonheur's “ Morning in the Highlands;” and Du- | Florence for fifteen years past, were bought and added 
bufe’s “ Portrait of Rosa Bonheur; ” but we may ex- | to the National Gallery six months ago. It is unne- 
press the general sentiments we feel as to these noted | cessary to mention that all that it contains has been 
works without tiring our readers, as it is probably the | better said before. : 
last time of their exhibition. | Another scandalous exposure of the business he 
“The Light of the World” must be accepted | picture dealing in the metropolis has ae the 
as an example, and that a great and serious one, | magistrates at Guildhall this week, and drawn upon 
/of a change in the British school of painting. | the buyers of pictures the bithevent ridicule from some 
However long may be the period in which the English | of the daily papers. The whole history of the various 
painters may be doomed to work in this laborious | transactions upon which the charge of a —_ 
painful way ere they arrive at a more grand and | has not yet been developed; but enough has been 
style % rever re ant he | stated in evidence to show that the matter has little 
bolder style of work, or however repugnant to the an webinar shongpnee Yio Sen 
English ‘mind mav he the bard form and symbolic to do with legitimate picture dea " o, _ . a & 
spirit of this composition, it must be borne with as a | affect the on ectable a or aa pce nA oa 
great relief and advance from the pictures of ten | tures for the love of art anc _ pews ne oy gar 
years since, and a safe basis for a new school of art, | ostentation. — rhe gentleman Ww _ ea? ~ ms o 
with its real distinct characteristics. There appears | him the victim in this affair, a : . Peter, — made 
to us an unnecessary inclination to the square heavi- one or Swe purchases at a be 5 * a an 
| ness of the Gothic type in the figure of Christ, which | In 5f. Paul 3 C burehy are; oe ; : on <o Seve teen 
the nature of the subject might require; but, with all complaint. But the defendants apps art e taker 
i eri ject ¢ ad\ age of the introduction to induce him to buy, 
sympathy with the serious purport of the subject and | advantage ¢ : se tage sentra tae 5. 
the poetry of its treatment, we could desire to see the | at great prices, a number a si ps ot a “in 
technical merits of the painting used in less noble deception that they cee ‘ie ee of thenn Saeoatee 
work, deriving no lustre from the mind and thought | lady of rank, who i 1e( of a n : - eed. had bos 
expressed in such strength throughout the picture. It was proved that _* -s “ m d * sell 
Sad and heavy with care as are the features of the | just previously been oo ‘ ‘Ain 7 sid tl ‘Ist 
Christ, it is still a natural face, and fills us with inte- | Christie’s auctions for t acy” ri ing . “~ — 
rest by its serious dolorous look. The evening mist Mr. Peter was led into ging : “ per : a 
in the orchard, the light of the halo round the head | prices for the same Llpieae ied seilia eo cules 
and about the gem-spangled robe and figure, the | affair whilst it Is ag "ee ae nae 
light of the curiously-formed lantern, the ever-closed | but two observations. a aha of coll .cting pictures 
door, and the dazzling objects and colour of the fore- | say that this gentleman cinppocrtcts ob of the Sonal al 
ground, are all as effective and absorbing as in the | is the worst, and the very . PP + shi ‘ pre ov 
finest works of the early masters of Italy. Yet, after we | safe one—that of taking sla o - es Pad wa ow 
ies enel completely possessed by the beauty and rienced and impartial 7 porirn - pF yee 
goodness of the picture, we have a misgiving, we feel | from frand, but to oe be vide lead “as 
| a distaste toit. It is not the piety, the feeling, nor | and mistakes which conceit ¢ P a pase = 
the poetry of the English. We know it not. Its | the most honourable ge aig al I ~ “* fons 
derivation may be Italy or the Gothic age, or a com- | The other observation that hk z n Poe 
bination of both; but it is not that kind that will | regards the _, practice | S — roe nd _ 
| suddenly impress an English mind. We fear that it the ee = py genie ag bonne Ma enables ehone 
| belongs to an art which for many years yet will be | tures which rego daily — : The m rs pon 
passed in contempt by picture-gazers, however great to know cannot belong wd hae oed aa tl a toe Bh 
is the pleasure it may afford to educated feeling. Itis | not d ceived by the neg. t dey pA vy 
nevertheless 2 great work of the best art, and we wish their own judgment for Ww . ‘f uw) ee rhea 7 
sincerely that it may, through Messrs. Gambart’s ac- it would make no difference 4 ae ue —s oe 
tivity, beeome appreciated throughout England. But the practice has = my -_ : aca ly 
It was like the relief of turning back to common | falseness about it that s 10u a sp gh ge eth 
nature to look on Millais’ work, the ‘ Proscribed honourable auctioneer ; 24 eet, eth oe ws ~ An 
Royalist.” The hollow oak, the dell, the green fore- | the matter is as much on the side - — y . — 
ground, and the tall foxglove—all have taste for | vendors. If, however, persons ba eg  eeaiions 
these, and surely in this picture they are perfect. | wealth will blindly ee A cg rel Airgp a 
The poor abject knight, with uncombed hair and look | with the lowest class of dealers, an i 
of grateful misery, is a fine foil to the clear, open, 


judgment or experience to protect thems lves, and 

: ; uri «a | often, as we fear as i is case, without any great 

intelligent, and courageous face of the Puritan maid, | often, as we fear as in this ca —_ a 7 
; rt z i ave >¢ ~ 28 a ut t § 

hte enon rine et of the pity desire to have real pictures, 7 np Mie We trust 
as the centre and prominent object of the picture. resort—the police court—can protec , 8 

The engraving by Simmonds is near, and, as far as | 


that ina few years the effect of public galleries hn 
its exhibited artist’s proof can show, will be satisfac- | art and the growth of an art literature suited to the 
tory. R. Bonheur’s “ Morning in the Highlands” is 


middle classes will explode the trade in bad pictures. 

| a quiet and pretty example of this artist, with a fall | | The late Alexis soyer 18 _— Oe ee 
| amount of character and expression in the faces of = pictures — agg pager oy Madaske 
| the five ox ’ iscer sir companions afar off @ suppose that these are OFrnt _ 
aa mist. Tt de hoa Ms 90 which is in noe thom ia by the trustees cannot 
| cours omplishment. So also does the portrait | be depended on as certain. : coats 
provsnctachaga om gen el powerful head of the | ; A public monument is to be _— by Prussia to 
| heifer well introduced by her side. | its celebrated statesman, Baron on Ste > aati 
| There are eight pictures of American scenery, of - The Scotsman says: There are few an s cot - ae 
| very even excellence as landscapes, exhibiting won- | familiar with the story of Margaret M ee a 8 

derfal variety, with pleasing effects of the clear glare | Margaret Wilson, the two .s - en saae ety - 
| of atmosphere and positive colour of the trees and | century and a half ago hs fer ~ Ba oe aa 
herbage in most ofthem. A rainbow scene at Niagara, | tidal waters of Wigtown Bay. . ndat ae — 
and a capital warm sunset, will tell effectively in | of a suitable monument to their memory a 
chromo-lithograph, in which it is intended to repro- | week, in the presence / - pe —_: 
duce these views. gathered from all parts o the — - re 
The last but not least interesting part of the | 2000 and 3000 people met in the Square, w - os 
| exhibition is the etchings illustrative of Hood’s | ‘* Martyrs’ Anthem” was sung by —— of Le ng 
Odes and Poems. by the members of the Junior | ladies and gentlemen belonging to pee SS = 
Etching Club. They are for the most part bold | procession then formed, four as ae b chen 
grasps and realisations of the poetry, and the subjects | provost, magistrates, a - pnp eae yo 
pleasingly selected. Altogether, we are sure the idler | of London, Mr. James Caird, } nh ed en A hw 
in town may enjoy two hours’ profitable study of art | district, and the committee o =a ang ae Z = 
with Messrs. Gambart and their friends. walked to the W indyhill, a conspic mene Set, Whe 
the monument is to be erected, and where the founda- 
tion stone was laid. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. | 
THE evidence given before the National Gallery Site 


Commission by several of the best judges on the state MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
of the pictures in the collections of the city of Lon- | . SS eee 

don ‘aa prompted the owners of many of them to | OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE . — 
pay more regard to their preservation. Amongst | THE concert of Thursday evening at Hereford drew a 
these, the pictures in the Temple Hall, including | larger auditory than those preceding. A selection 
several fine Lely and Vandyck portraits, have been | from Semiramide brought into play the musico-dra- 





removed for re-lining and restoration. matic powers of Viardot. Miss Louisa + ey Se 

The Liverpool Society of Fine Arts will, in its took the florid “ Bel ragglO and C = , — 
coming exhibition, be the trysting-place of an inte- | joined Viardot in the duett bben, s » he = 
resting art-contest. Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair” is But the most decided triump pe as yg p lenny 
to be again exhibited there, in company with a new | Clare. Hepworth in tag ~S : " ha ae 
picture of ‘‘An English Horse Fair in a country | “0 bid your faithful Ariel 1 ‘ x. phen! = 
Town,” by our veteran animal painter, J. F. Herring. | with such exquisite taste = . _ samen rans 
Beyond the drawing of the horses the comparison | encore was unavoidable. Piet 2 oe a eee 
will, we should suppose, be only full of contrasts and | were telling as usual ; and - Th et ati g of my 
differences; nor can we expect that even in delineating | sweet music while narrating Ba . S, * ie 
animal action or horse character the painters will be | own heart, composed expressly , for _ y I = 
less opposite than the nature and characteristic scenes | Macfarren. Reeves hit yf snag ie oc _ fyb 
of the two countries. remember me.” Judging from the —- c ; 

A curious example of amateur journalism occurs in ; encore, the fair inference is, that he = not be “a 
the last Saturday Review—a long dilletante essay on‘ gotten for a long time to come. 1¢ instrume 
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talists were seen and heard in all their glory in 
Beethoven’s Symphony, C minor; the listlessness and 
languor which seemed to reign during the performance 
of Mozart’s Jupiter on Tuesday, were quite dispelled 
on Thursday evening, and the audience manifested 
an appreciation of the noble composition submitted to 
their judgment. From the number of symphonies by 


which Beethoven vindicates his claim to the highest | 


position among orchestral composers, the one in C 
minor stands out pre-eminently. The subject of the 


allegro is poetical and grand; it bears the form and | 


feature of a gigantic solitary rock, standing alone, 
dissevered in elemental strife from the earth around. 
The andante in three-eight time is a work of touch- 
ing grace and tenderness ; 
theme, and is immediately succeeded by a second 
motivo, both alike displaying fancy and imagery in 
rich abundance: the scherzo has « motivo of peculiar 
rhythm; and the final allegro, which forms as ’twere 
a postscript, unites seemingly opposite excellencies— 
simplicity, brilliancy, variety, and grandeur. Forty 


years ago no music publisher would look at this ex- | 
traordinary production; they pronounced it difiicult | 


and unsaleable. The present generation begin to un- 
derstand it, and venerate accordingly. At the con- 
clusion of the second part of the concert, opened by 
the C minor alluded to, the National Anthem was 
sung, and the secular portion of the musical 
entertainments was brought to a close. 

On Friday, the Messiah filled every nook of 
the cathedral. The declamation of Reeves in the 
opening recitative ‘“‘ Comfort ye,” and the air which 
succeeds it, were given with surpassing excellence. 
Viardot sang *‘ Behold, a virgin” and “ He was 


despised ;” Clara Novello the florid “ Rejoice greatly,” | 


and the pathetic yet triumphant air which opens the 
third part, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Mr. Thomas divided the bass solos with Mr. Weiss. 


The performance of this imperishable work was | 


beyond reproach. In the evening a dress ball, under 
highly distinguished patronage, was honoured with 


the beauty and fashion of the county, and the fairer | 


portion of the week's visitors. The “wind and 
string” for this Terpsichorean revel were selected from 
the orchestral band, under the leadership of Mr. E. S. 
Jones. Among the leading families who honoured 
the festival in person were the Duchess of Montrose, 
the Countess Powis, the Lord Lieutenant of 


William Graham, Sir William Curtis, Sir Thomas 
and Lady Hastings, &c. &c. In a financial sense the 
festival alarm was not of so serious a nature as many 
imagined. Nearly 800/. have been realised for the 
charity. It is also gratifying to learn that the deficit to 
be made up by the stewards, at one time expected to be 
heavy, has become a matter of secondary imporiance.§ 


From a detailed programme of the Leeds festival | 


which commences on Wednesday the 8th inst., the 


committee appear to be unsparing in their efforts to | 


render it worthy of themselves and the progressive 


age of music. Nearly every singer of celebrity 
for whom a place could be advantageously 
found, is engaged. The rehearsals—a most 


important matter—have been rigidly kept a-going 
for a long time past, so that the exactitude and nice 
gradations which give such glow and colour to the 
undying works of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c., 
and for which the northern choristers have gained an 
enviable notoriety, will form an attractive feature of 
choralism. Elijah opens the session; Weiss im- 


personates the prophet hero; Mesdames Clara No- | 


vello, Weiss, Miss Dolby, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Santley form the chief 


principals. Thursday morning Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater; J. 8S. Bach’s Grosse Passions-Musik ; 
and Beethoven’s sacred cantata, The Mount 


of Olives. Friday, Haydn's Seasons and Israel 
in Eoypt. Saturday, the Messiah The evening 
entertainments include almost every variety of con- 
cert music. Wednesday evening introduces a new 
ane (MS.), The May Queen, composed by 
’rofessor W. Sterndale Bennett. ‘The sale of tickets 
is without a precedent in any such celebration. 
Another important feature in the Leeds Musical 
Festival will be the opening of the New Town Hall 
organ, built at the expense of the Leeds corporation 
by Messrs. Gray and Davison. This instrument 
comprises 119 draw stops, and a total of 6276 pipes, 
three of which are 32 feet in length—namely, a metal 
open, a bourdon, and a reed. : 

The musical entertainments of the Royal Surrey 
Gardens during the past week have been characterised 
by an improved organisation and a better taste. On 
Monday the first portion of the evening was devoted 
to a selection from the works of the late Sir H. R. 
Bishop. Miss Wells's rich and mellow contralto voice 
served admirably to iliustrate the ‘‘ Sons of Freedom ;” 
and the serenade, ‘Sleep, gentle Lady,” was sung 
with such exactness and regard to light and shade by 
the Surrey Gardens Choral Society (200 strong), that 
it was re-demanded “with one consent.” Mr. Seymour's 
attempt to outdo both himself and the composer of 
‘“‘Orynthia” met with the reward of failure. It is a dan- 
serous thing to fly too near the sun with wings of wax. 
Mr. Lawler’s song. “ ’Tis when to sleep,” a fine com- 
position, did not arouse the listeners to any extraor- 
dinary pitch of excitement. Lock’s music to Mac- 
beth did. A solo (violin) introduced Mr. Louis 
Vouderfinck and “American airs.” There was no 





it opens with a pleasing | 


the | 
county, the Bishops of London and Hereford, Lord | 








| mistake about the fiddling; it was highly finished | there is scarcely a theatre open in all London, much 


| and artistic. Some of the extremely difficult varia- 
| exactly see how Haydn's “ Hymn to the Emperor” can 
| be claimed as an American air. The third and con- 
cluding portion of the programme was made up 
| chiefly of part songs, among which, the Norse melody 


of “O brave were England's mailed knights ” left 
| a very favourable impression of the merits of the | 
choral portion of the orchestra. Mr. Land conducted. | 
Other concerts, in which Mlle. Vaneri, Mr. George | 
Perren, Mr. Lawler, and a few distinguished vocalists | 
remaining in town took part, caused the arrangements | 
of the week to be more than ordinarily attractive. 
{ 
| 
| 


A second and final Alboni concert took place at the 
Crystal Palace on the 27th ult. The band of the 
| company occupied the orchestra, and played two 
| light overtures and a march under the baton of Mr. 
| A. Manns. ‘The vocal accompaniments were con- 
| trolled by Mr. J. L. Hatton. Alboni was the great 
| torch of illumination. The sparkling cavatina from 
li Barbiere, ** Una voce,” the brilliant rondo from 
Cenerentola, * Non piu mesta,” and the exciting brin- 
| disi from Lucrezia Borgia, with all their fretwork and 

embroidery, were triumphant exhibitions of vocal 
| genius. Kindness on the part of the audience deserves 
esteem ; but it has its limits. In thisinstance it over- 
stepped the boundmark of mercy. There was evidently 
a strife between the desire to please and the physical 
power of being able to do a second time that which had 
been once done well. Alboni, however, bowed to the 
general wish and sang every piece twice, besides ‘' A 
new (?) English ballad ” composed expressly for her. | 
| For our own part we discovered nothing new in the | 
ballad, and little that was good; but Alvoni won an | 





| encore for it. Such was the magic of her voice. Miss 
| Poole warbled for about the thousandth time the old 
| song from Midas. It pleased as usual, and was re- 
| demanded. No other feature in the programme has 
claim to notice. 
The great triennial festival at Birmingham was 
| inaugurated on Tuesday with Mendelssohn’s last 
| great legacy, Elijah. This eratorio has an especial 
| interest with the Birmingham public, from the cir- ! 
| cumstance of its having been brought out by them 
under the direction of tle lamented composer himself, 
| as well as from its intrinsic merits. So thoroughly 
| were all the executants (500 in number) imbued with 
| the spirit of Mendelssohn, and so effectively had the 
| drill been kept up, that failure in properly interpret- 
ing this fine musical dramatie work bordered on the 
impossible. The prologue of nine bars was given by 
Weiss, in a manner that foreshadowed ‘ coming 
events.” The soloists included Madame Viardot, 
Clara Novello, Castellan, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Montem Smith, and Weis:. The massive 
body of instrumental and choral performers were fre- 
quently put upon their mettle, from the rapid tempi 
given by the conductor—in many instances too rapid 
for nice articulation by the most expert. Elijah was 
neither a triumph nor a failure. The evening's 
entertainment embraced a _ miscellaneous  con- 
| cert, and the serenata, <dcis and Galateaa A 
| great diversity of opinion existed with respect to the 
propriety of introducing additional accompaniments 
to an already complete work. Although Mr. Costa’s 
additions exhibited considerable skill and musician- 
like writing, acute listeners and rigid Handelians 
condemned them in toto. Belletti played Polypheme 
| to the wretched-made lovers, Clara Novello and 
Reeves. On Wednesday the conductor produced his 
Eli with the same cast of principals. The morning 
prayer which opens the second part was most impres- 
| sively sung by Viardot. A cantata “ To the Sons of 
Art ’—set by Mendelssohn to an apostrophe of Schil- 
| ler’s—for male voices and wind instruments, was one 
of the striking features in the miscellaneous concert. 
This was first performed at a festival of choral 
societies held at Cologne in 1846, a short time before 
| the production of Eujah at the Birmingham Fes- 
| tival. The programme was sprinkled with gems 
in the shape of cavatina, duo, aria, ballad, &c., 
so as to give Alboni, Victoire Balfe, Tamberlik, 
Ronconi, &c., a second opportunity of displaying the | 
magic of their art. Thursday, the great day of the 
feast, was one worthy of remembrance. Although the 
performance was announced for eleven, the doors of 
| the hall were besieged at the early hour of eight. Long 
before Reeves declaimed the recitative ‘* Comfort 
ye,” a peep tiptoe from the threshold of the door was 
regarded as a thing to be coveted. Jfessiah had a 
| renowned phalanx of interpreters. To Novello was 
assigned “ Rejoice greatly,” and “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ;” Viardot, ‘* He shall feed his flock” 
and “O thou that tellest;” Castellan, “But thou 
didst not leave;” and to Miss Dolby “He was 
| despised.” Weiss and Belletti divided the bass solos. 
Almost every piece in the first part of this sublime 





| 
| tions were exquisitely performed; but we don’t | however, the prospectus of the Pyne-Harrison Com- 
| 
| 
| 


novelty is not to be expected. We have received, 
pafiy, whose season will commence at Drury-lane on 
the 13th Sept. In making their bow once more to 
the public these popular managers say: ‘“* The ques- 
tion of the popularity of English Opera may now be 
looked upon as settled. The flattering results of last 
season, and the continued and undiminished success 
which has followed the Pyne and Harrison English 
Opera Company ever since, throughout their long 
provincial tour, sufficiently prove that the British 
public are prepared to patronise the Opera of their 
native land, when placed before them in a fitting 
manner.” The programme comprises a new English 
opera by Mr. Balfe (name not stated), and an English 
opera by Mr. George Bristow, entitled 4 Rip van 
Winkle, which is said to have been “ enthusiastically 
received ” in the United States. Flotow’s “ Martha” 
is also to be produced in English. The season will 
open with that established favourite, “‘ The Rose of 
Castille,” to be followed, on the 16th Sept., by the 
English version of ‘* Martha.” Mr. Mellon conducts 
as before, and the company will include Miss Susan 
Pyne, Mile. Pauline Vaneri, Miss M. Prescott, and 
Miss Rainsforth, Mr. F. Glover, Mr. J. G. Patey (bis first 
appearance in England), Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Kirby, 
Mr. T. Grattan Kelly (his first appearancein England) 
Mr. George Honey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, and Mr. J.Terrot 
(his first appearance). An excellent list of first-class 
instrumentalists is given, including Messrs. Dando, 
H. Hill, Blagrove, and Thirlwell on the violin, Mr. 
G. Collins on the violoncello, F. Pratten on the 
contra-basso, R. S. Pratten and Meyer on the flute, 
Lazarus on the clarionet, and other performers of 
eminence. A corps de ballet has also been organised by 
Mons. Petit—premiéres Miles. Morlacchi, Zilia Miche- 
let, and Pasquale, with a selection of coryphées from 
last season’s company at Her Majesty’s. Altogether 
the scheme bids fair to succeed. 

The Princess's Theatre will close for a short period 
to-night. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the magnificent new music hall, which completes the 
entire suite of the New Town Hall buildings built by 
the corporation in St. Nicholas-square, was opened. 
The Sacred Harmonic and Choral Society, conducted 
by Mr. Webbe, performed Mendelssohn's Zlijah. In 
the evening there was a miscellaneous concert, and 
on Thursday the same society performed the Messiah. 

On Monday a special meeting of the directors of 
the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund assembled at their 
office in Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, to elect a 
master and treasurer from one of their body, in the 
room of the late much-lamented Mr. John Pritt 
Harley, on which occasion Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
proprietor and manager of the Adelphi Theatre, and 
one of the oldest subscribers to the Fund, was unani- 
mously elected to the honourable distinction of ful- 
filling the duties connected with those offices, upon 
which he received the warm congratulations of his 
brother directors. They then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a director in the place of Mr. Harley, when 
Mr. Willmott, for so many years the stage-manager 
to Mr. Macready, at Covent-garden and Drury-lane, 
and formerly a director for between twenty and 
thirty years, was unanimously elected to fulfil that 
important office. 

On Saturday morning the remains of Mr. Harley 
were interred in the family vault, at Kensal-green 
Cemetery. The funeral cortege left the late residence 
of Mr. Harley, in Gower-street, consisting of hearse 
and four mourning coaches, containing several mem- 
bers of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund, and many 
friends of the deceased. Among the latter were 
Messrs. B. Webster, John Cooper, Paul Bedford, 
Charles Selby, Donald King, John Willmott, T. 
Cooke, James Vining, W. West, and other gentle- 
men. Mr. Charles Kean was prevented, by indis- 
position, from attending the funeral. On the arrival 
of the hearse at the cemetery, it was met by many 
of the old professional associates of the deceased 
actor, who were desirous of paying a last tribute 
of respect to his memory. Included among them 
were Messrs. Wilkinson and J. Russell, Frank 
Matthews, Augustus Braham, and Phil Stone. There 
were also present Messrs. W. Thackeray, Maddison 
Morton, John Ryder, G. Gilbert, Shalders, sen., H. 
Saker, and J. Cormack. The coffin plate bore the 
following inscription: ‘John Pritt Harley, Esq., 
died 22nd August 1858, aged seventy-two.” The 
grave is not far from that of Madame Vestris, 
having on one side the tomb of Fergus O'Connor, 
and on the other that of Kennet Murchison, late 
Governor of Singapore. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick still continues seriously ill 
at Manchester. She has not been able to play for a 
fortnight past, nor is it probable she will resume her 





work was taken with such speed, that the effects 
usually produced were totally destroyed. ‘ O thou that 
tellest” became a jig and the overpowering “ For 
unto us” was shorn of its sublimity and grandeur. 
The Hallelujah Chorus and the “Amen” were the 
only things encored. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 





| sicians have all migrated into the provinces to enjoy 
themselves at Leeds, Hereford, and Birmingham, and 





professional duties for some time to come. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist-preacher, 
who has been suffering from severe and dangerous 
illness, is now convalescent, and is on a visit to 
Malvern. 

The statement which has been published respecting 
the appearance upon the stage of Mr. Townshend, M.P. 
' for Greenwich, has elicited from that gentleman a 


Now that both the music-loving public and the mu- } letter, in which he says:—‘ It is not for me to say a 


| single word on the subject of my own merits as an 
‘actor, but will merely embrace the opportunity 
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THE CRITIC. 











saying that I formerly played under the name of 
‘Mortimer,’ but more recently under that of 
‘ Winter,’ and have always had the good fortune to 
play to crowded houses ; and on each successive repre- 
sentation the audience has been warmer and more 
enthusiastic in its expressions of approval of my 
humble endeavours. I can, with at least some satis- 
faction to myself, say that I never in my life played 
for my own personal advancement, but always in aid 
of the funds of some charitable institution, or for the 
benefit of some actor or private individual poorer 
than myself. Ihave no doubt there will be a very 
divided opinion in the minds of the public, as there 
is in my own, as to the propriety of this Shaksperian 
movement ; but I cannot forget that it is my bounden 
duty, by all fair and honourable means, to use every 
exertion in my power to pay my creditors, which, 
with the greatest economy and perseverance, I could 
hardly, as an auctioneer, ever expect to be able to 
do, considering the peculiar nature of the business, 
the ruinou-ly injurious effects of a recent bank- 
ruptcy, and the great depression and competition in 
the auction world. The offer, therefore, of the en- 
gagement is, under the circumstances, both tempting 
and seductive. Nor can I forget—and I may, I 
trust, be allowed to remind the public—that a large 
majority of the officers in her Majesty’s army, aud 
some of the first men in the land, occasionally ap- | 
pear on the stage, and the Queen, the court, and the | 
aristocracy very properly sanction the performances | 
by their presence. . . . As I shall most probably | 
fill up a few nights in the provinces prior to my Lon- 
don engagement, I shall in the course of next week 
pnblicly resign my seat into the hands of the great 
body of reformers who, in March 1857, did me the 
high and distinguished honour to send me to the 
House of Commons as their representative.” 

“ An Enraged Musician” thus writes to the Evening 
Herald :—“ 1 live in a quiet street. I have the further 
misfortune to get my living by my brains, which at 
this moment are racked and tortured by the grinding 
of an instrument of torture called an organ. Shades 
of Handel and Bach, why am I, who, added to the 
double horror of living and getting my living in a 
quiet street which is never quiet, am of a musical 
turn, to be doomed to the tortures of the /nferno ? 
Why are my nerves to be wrung by the most horrid 
moan of anguish which Italian or German mechanist 
ever manufactured from wood and iron? Why are 
the dulcet strains of my Amati to be mingled with 
the everlasting grinding of an ‘ organ’ which reminds 
one of a Manchester cotton mill in a state of lunacy ? 
Why is the soft voice of my sick child, ‘ most musical, | 
most melancholy,’ to be ground down by the blatant, 
grinding, droning, squeaking box of torture dragged 
about by the half-starved grinning hyena close to 
my jessamine-covered doorway? Why am I perse- 
cuted by another half-starved grinning hyena when 
hyena No. 1 has been sent away by my good-natured 
friend at Peaceful Villa, over the road? Is it because I 
am known to be addicted to literary pursuits with an | 
eye to paying my butcher and baker ; or is it because 
I am known to relieve severer studies by hugging my 
Amati as though I loved it, and evoking therefrom 
sounds sweet as those with which Orpheus charmed 
Eurydice? But no, I cannot believe that I am spe- 
cially persecuted. We want an organic change. 
Reform it altogether. Forbid those short cuts to the 
lunatic asylum, called ‘ organs,’ and—would that it 
could be done—shut up those demon padrones in a 
great room, and turn all the ‘ organs’ together by 
machinery till the ogres are ground to death, like the 
engineer hoist on his own petard, or the struck eagle 
which ‘ nursed the pinion that impelled the steel.’ ” 

Theatres and places of amusement abound in Mel- 
bourne and other parts of the colonies. The Theatre 
Royal is a building as large as that of our Drury- 
lane, and there are the familiar Princess’sand Astley’s, 
the latter with its circus and equestrian feats, and 
noted, moreover, as the great arena for the display of 
electioneering oratory, for every candidate for Mel- 
bourne must make his appearance once at least on the 
Astleian stage. Cremorne Gardens flourish at Mel- 
bourne as in London, and the city of Canton is taken 
and retaken every night before crowds of admiring 
and enthusiastic spectators. In the country and at 
the diggings amusements are also provided in abun- 
dance. No hotel is considered complete that has not 
a large concert-room attached to it, and in Bendigo 
there are eight of these concert-rooms, most of them 
equal in size to the Hanover-square Rooms; they are 
free to the public, and the music and vocalisation are, 
we are assured, of the best class. At Ballarat there 
are two theatres—the Charlie Napier and the Monte- 
zuma—strange contrast in the names ; and at Bendigo 
there isa Haymarket, and performing in it Mr. G. V. 
Brooke, who every night receives “a perfect ova- | 
tion.” The music market, in fact, appears to have 
become somewhat overstocked. 











THE THEATRES. 
Mr. Fatconer—a name, be it said without any dis- 
respect, scarce known to the metropolitan world some 
few weeks since—suddenly becomes asuccessful author 
and consequently a manager, und, by the force of cir- | 
cumstances aiding bis genuine talent, is now sole | 
monarch of the London theatrical world, ruling it ; 











from the Lyceum stage. It must be acknowledged 
that he reigns in a desert, and that his exaltation is 
chiefly owing to the obliteration for the time being ofall 
rivals. Old Drury even, whose doors are open to all 
comers—wandering opera companies, American horse- 
riders, cieling-walkers, regular drama, sacred music, 
agitation dinners, and farewell-takers—is closed. 


Its walls have been washed, and all its pictorial em- | 


bellishments demolished, and thus a popular art ex- 


hibition, adapted to the blacking brigade, the neigh- | 


bouring cab stand, and the lingerers about the ancient 
dramatic temple, is cleared out. Drury is again 
purified and looks respectable, and every token is 
given of a highly successful season approaching. 
The Pyne and Harrison reign is about to commence, 
and something excellent of its kind is again to be 
found on the everlasting boards of our first dramatic 
theatre. Thecompany and arrangements arejudiciously 
made, and, the orchestral department being under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, we are certain to have 
efticient instrumentalists well led. Mr. Edward Mar- 
ray has the direction of the audience portion, and 
this will secure comfort and courtesy. The Hay- 
market has long, too long for the gay inhabitants of 


the West End, been closed, but will open renovated | 


and decorated on Monday next with old favourites 
and new pieces. Her Majesty’s Theatre lies in sleepy 
grandeur, but a dream of winter performances floats 
sometimes across the imagination of its conductor. 
The little St. James’s is ready for a conjurer ora 
Japanese troop, if such an oddity could be induced to 
appear. The Adelphi is fast rising in public view, 
though not yet in estimation; and its opening at the 


time stated is a portion of the great floating stock of | 


the betting market. Another theatre far east is 
rearing its vigorous head, and its arrangements are 


suitable to the immense audience it appeals to. The 


Olympic is being scrubbed and cleaned, and its talented | 


proprietors are taking the recreation they need, the 
Robson being determined to invest a few hundreds in 
rest—a prudent and profitable investment, rest being 


a wholesome principle wherever capital is concerned, | 


whether the capital be of the mind or money. 


Thus Mr. Falconer is left sole monarch of all West- | 


end theatres, the gorgeous Princess’s having at last | 


silenced her talkative Venetian population, rolied up her 
beautiful moonlit scene, dismissed her grave senators, 
and scattered the brilliant group that gathered round 
the lady of Belmont. The Lyceum then alone is left us, 
in this the very dullest week of the year in the great 
wilderness of London; and thither we hied on Wed- 


| nesday to see a newly-announced farce, entitled Kicks 


and Halfpence. It being the product of a combina- 
tion of talent and learning, Mr. William Brough and 
Dr. Franck, we did not expect much from it; 
for when the experienced and inexperienced are 
joined together, we generally find that the last pre- 
vails and swamps the other. We cannot say we were 
disappointed in this case; for although it opened 
with spirit, and gave great hope of being a roaring 
success, yet, like other effervescing compounds, it 


gradually subsided, and became as flat as the veriest | 


gooseberry champagne could. The idea is not bad, 
and what a German might designate as the hypo- 
thesis of the farce is ingenious. Mr. Picklebody, 
capitally enacted by Mr. Rogers, typifies the Kicks, 
and Mr. Emery, radiant with good luck, symbolises 
as a Mr. Honeydew the Halfpence. As long as 
Mr. Rogers’s quick imagination could supply 
miserable looks and funny gestures, the audience were 
delighted. The filching his trousers, the crushing 
his china samples (for he is supposed to be a com- 
mercial traveller), the thrashing he gets by mistake, 
and the black eye he shows when he describes 
another attack he has endured, together with the loss 
of his money, bis mistress, and his railroad, and his 
altogether thoroughly used-up and miserable con- 
dition, delighted the good-natured audience; and it 
seemed that Mr. Rogers’s suffering was a dish too 
piquant to be deeply criticised. When, however, 
there was a Mrs. Malaprop landlady with a silent 
niece introduced, and a long plot was developed to 
enable Mr. Emery to marry the young lady, to the 
deep annoyance of Mr. Barrett, who took great pains 
with a very bad part, they did not seem to care 
about the private affairs of these old stagers, and 
many left them to settle family matters by them- 
selves. The close, however, was illumined by the 
re-entry of Mr. Rogers, after breaking his shins overa 
coal-scuttle ; and thisfinal agony restored the audience 
to good humour, and the curtain went down to 
applause. 

It must be confessed that the farce was a scant 
success, but the manager has realised much by it; for 
the actual and telling mode in which he has put a 
perfect real billiard table, with its branch gaslight, 
on to the stage, deserves great credit, not so much 
for its individual effect, but as a certain proof that 
his management wi'l be characterised by the atten- 
tion to stage minutie now so absolutely necessary 
for success. It is the happiest omen of prosperity, 
and we trust it will be the harbinger of it. The 
house was well filled, comprising, we presume, all the 
theatrical persons left in town. Next week there 
will be no lamentation of a dearth of theatrical 
matters, for the town will again be flooded with 
them, Perea Nena being in herself a host, and the 
Haymarket company a bounteous and fertilising 
stream, amidst the dreary desert of the West End. 


| 
\ 








LITERARY NEWS. 
Ir is now stated that, with a view to making his ar- 
rangements more complete, Mr. Bentley will not issue 
the first number of his new Quarterly until the end 
of February. 

An authoritative statement has been made that the 
work advertised as ‘“‘ Sam Slick in Texas” is not by 
Judge Haliburton, and that the assumption of the 
nom de plume by the real author is quite unauthorised 
by the original owner. 

Victor Hugo has been seriously ill at Jersey, but 
is now reported as convalescent. j 

The Times, which never loses an opportunity for 
recording the failure of a cheap newspaper, announces 
that “the Oxford Free Press, which was sold at half 
the price of the other Oxford papers, expired on 
Saturday, the 21st instant, after a brief and chequered 
existence of a little less than eight months.” 

His {Royal Highness Prince Alfred has for some 


months been staying with his tutor, Lieut. J. C. 
Cowell, R.E., at Alverbank (the residence of the 


late Right Hon. J. W. Croker), near Gosport, pur- 
suing the preparatory studies for the naval service, 
under the instruction of the Rev. W. R. Solly. His 
Royal Highness underwent a special examination be- 
fore the Rev. Thomas Main, Professor at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, in the presence of Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, K.C.B.; Rear Admiral the Hon. 
George Grey; and Captain R. 8. Hewlett, of H.M.S. 
Excellent, Captain Superintendent of the Royal 
Naval College. The examination lasted during Fri- 
day, Saturday, Monday, and the morning of Tuesday 
last, and comprised the subjects of arithmetic, algebra, 
plane trigonometry, Euclid, sacred history, and his- 
tory of England, geography, Latin, French, German, 
and English dictation. His Royal Highness, having 
been declared to have passed satisfactorily in all these 
several branches, has been appointed a Naval Cadet 
and joined H.M.S. Euryalus, Captain J. W. Tarleton, 
C.B., on Tuesday afternoon, the 31st ult. After a 
leave of absence for two months, his Royal Highness 
will rejoin the frigate for permanent service, and will 
mess and live with the midshipmen on board. Her 
Majesty has been pleased to appoint Lieut. Cowell, 
R.E., governor to the Prince, who will accompany 
him in his voyage. 

The “fair city” of Perth was visited by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, en route for Inverness and the 
Highlands. ‘The Perth Journal says: ‘ His object 
in his present visit seems mainly to study and inves- 
tigate the Celtic language. He attended Divine wor- 
sbip here on Sunday in the Gaelic Chapel, and on 
Monday made a tour through the booksellers’ shops 
inquiring after Gaelic literature. He inquired particu- 
larly after a translation of A’Kempis’s “ Imitation of 
Christ” into Gaelic, which he understood had been 
made by a Catholic clergyman, and printed at Perth 
several years ago—a circumstance which we suppose 
most people will now learn for the first time.” 

Mr. Alexander T. Galt, whose name stands in the 
list of the new Canadian Ministry as “ Inspector 
General,” is the youngest son of the novelist, whose 
family have all for a long time been resident in 
Canada. 

The friends of Mr. James Clarke, editor for twelve 
months of the Northern Daily Express, in connection 
with his brothers of the press, gave a friendly soirée 
to that gentleman, at Gray’s Adelphi Hotel, West 
Clayton-street, on Monday evening, on the occasion 
of his leaving Newcastle to return to London. Joseph 
Cowen, jun., Esq., occupied the chair, and William 
Newton, Esq., the vice-chair. The entertainment 
was a splendid one. Mr. Clarke was also presented 
with a testimonial. 

The total amount subscribed to the O’Connell 
National Fund, for the family of the late John O'Con- 
nell, is announced to be 4285/. 10s. 04d. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, says the John o’Groat's 
Journal, who was for some days residing at Langwell, 
the Caithness seat of the Duke of Portland, is now at 
Dunrobin Castle, as a guest of his Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland. 

The nineteenth anniversary of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent and Provident Institution took place on 
Tuesday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern; C. D. Walter, 
Esq., inthe chair. The report stated that the receipts 
for the last twelve months had been as follows:— 
Donations, 107/. 1s. 6d.; subscriptions, 39/.; dividend 
on 17252, 50/.; income tax returned, 4/. 15s. 2d.; and 
there was a slight increase in the subscriptions and 
donations over those of last year. Although a larger 
amount had been distributed during the past year in 
temporary relief, the committee have been enabled to 
purchase another 1002. stock, making a total invested 
of 18251. The balance-sheet showed a balance in 
favour of the institution of 467. 12s. 6d. The report 
was received; several vacancies in the committee 
were filled up; Mr. Charles Dickens was elected 
treasurer; and some other officers were appointed. 
In the evening the members and friends of the insti 
tution dined in the great hall. 

On Wednesday evening a grand banquet was given 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin to Mr. Bright, the 
engineer-in-chief of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
to whose profound skill and unwearied care no small 
amount of the ultimate success of the undertaking 
must be attributed. The assemblage included 


some 


of the most distinguished persons in the Irish metro- 
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polis, among whom was , Cardinal Wiseman, in fall | The young American visited Birmingham during tbe 


The health of Mr. Bright was 
received with great enthusiasm, and was duly ac- 
knowledged by that gentleman, who desired the 
audience to remember that only a part of the credit 
due to the undertaking could be given to himself, and 
concluded by proposing the health of Cyrus Field, 
acknowledging in warm terms the services of that 
gentleman in the great project. Cardinal Wiseman 
made a speech highly eulogistic of Mr. Bright, and 
of the undertaking which he had succeeded in bring- 
ing to so successful an issue. 

It is expected that two or three weeks must still 
elapse before the Atlantic telegraph can be opened to 
the public. As soon as theday is fixed, probably some 


costume as a cardinal. 


national demonstrations in honour of the event will | 


be generally arranged. 

Herapath states that the Atlantic Telegraph Com 
pany are selecting and classifying words most used 
in communications on different subjects, and con- 
structing what may be called a stenographic alphabet 
of them, 
that, instead of taking 
minutes to a word, they 
words in a minute, and expect, 
constructed proper alphabets, and got competent 
persons to use them, very much to increase that rate. 
It has been calculated that, out of about 40,000 words 
in the Ex 
seldom use 3000. As, therefore, in stenography, one 
symbol is often employed to signify several different 
words, the distinctive meanings of which are discovered 
from the context, it is clear that a small telegraphic 
alphabet may be made to express a great number of 
words, and consequently afford, if classified for differ- 
ent subjects, a copiousness of language 
hands suited to almost any purpose. 

Eight additional inspectors of letter carriers have 
just been appointed by the Postmaster-General, in 
consequence of the increased duty of the Inland 
Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

A case has been heard in the 
Court, in which Fowler and 


two 
two 


of nearly 
transmit 


an average 
already can 








Southwark County 
Knight, shorthand 


writers, were plaintiffs, and Dr. Lever was defendant. | 
| Birmingham Chess Club; 


It was an action for 20/. 7s. for shorthand notes, and 
a transcript taken by the plaintiff, Mr. Knight, of a 
course of lectures on midwifery delivered by Dr. Lever 
at Guy’s Hospital. The defence was, that the lectures 
had been imperfectly reported, a great number of blanks 
being left in the transcript. For the plaintiffs, evi- 
dence was given to show that it was customary in 
such cases to leave blanks for technical expressions, 
and that the reports were accurate; besides, that it 
had been an agreement with Dr. Lever that such 
blanks should be left to be filled up by himself sub- 
sequently. 

By an Act of Parliament passed last session, upon 
payment by the . 
1851 of 181,379/. 4s. 2d., the lands purchased by the 
money voted by ee Ha are to be released. The 
land at Kensington may, however, be retained by the 
Department of Science and Art. 


An interesting and valuable exhibition, illustrative 


for the purpose of expediting transmissions ; 


when they shall have | 


congress, and performed a feat which has never yet 
been equalled in this country, by playing eight games 
simultaneously, and without seeing the board. This 
astonishing feat is thus described by an eye-witness : 
“The opponents were Lord Lyttelton, president of 
the association; Mr. Salmon, the best player Ireland 
affurds ; Mr. J. Kipping, junior, secretary of the 
Manchester Club, and a very strong player ; 
Mr. Avery, president of the Birmingham Club; 
Mr. Carr, secretary of the Leamington Club; 
Dr. Freeman, Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. W. R. Wiills. 
The play commenced at one o'clock, and termi- 
nated about a quarter past six. The modus 
operandi was very simple. Mr. Morphy sat at one 
end of the library; at atable at the other end sat 
his eight opponents, with their eight boards before 
them. Mr. Morphy, gazing at the lozenged window 
above him, and leaning carelessly with hisarm thrown 
over the bench on which he sits, attacked each board 
in succession. Move and counter move were audibly 
announced by a friend, and when the tables had been 
traversed one move at a time the process was recom- 
menced. It was a most interesting scene. Mr. Morphy 
had the whole eigat games so thoroughly ‘in his head, 
that when a piece was accidentally shiited on one of 
the boards, and a move was made in which it was 


| involved, he at once detected something was wrong, 


lish language, the most copious writers | 


in skilful | 


and exclaimed that it was ‘an impossible move.’ 
Such it was acknowledged to be. The piece ought 
never to have been on that square. In the same game 
Mr. Morphy left a piece en prise, the taking of which 
involved a mate in a few moves, and accordingly on 
his adversary taking the piece, unconscious of the 
snare laid for him, the game became Mr. Morphy’s 
almost immediately. His play was very rapid. Each 
game lasted on the average about thirty moves, so 
that he had to bear in mind at least 240 moves, and 
the position of every board throughout from beginning 
to end. ‘The feat was evidently regarded by those 
present as an eflort of genius not to be accomplished 
by more than one or two individuals in a century. 
Of the eight simultaneous games, Mr. Morphy won 
six; drew one against Mr?Avery, president of the 
and lost only one, that 
Mr. The eight games occupied 


against Kipping. 


| about six hours, and, at the close, Mr. Morphy being 


Verdict for the plaintiffs, with full costs. | 


mmissioners of the Exhibition of | 


of the natural products and the varied manufactures [ 


of the borough of Leeds, has 
It was intended to open 


and general industry 
been opened in that town. 


this exhibition at the same time as the meeting of the | 


British Association for the Advancement of Science, 


| extraordir 


which is appointed to take place on the 22nd inst.; | 


but, in consequence of her Majesty’s visit to Leeds on 
her way to Scotland and the Leeds Musical Festival 
taking place antecedent to that meeting, the opening 
took place yesterday (Wednesday). The exhibition, 


which owes its origin to the suggestion of the Leeds 
Committee of the British Association, has been got 
up under the management of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce. It is held in one of the wings of the 


Coloured Cloth Hall, which has been suitably arranged 
for the exbi!ition of the various articles contributed 

Upwards of 200 persons and firms have sent speci- 
mens of their industry and of natural products, and 
the exhibition is divided under the following heads :— 
Natural products, agricultural implements and tools, 
chemical and pharmaceutical preparations, works 
from mineral products (not metallic), constructive, 
plastic, and decorative art; iron, and works composed 
principally of iron and brass, in nine subdivisions ; 
textile materials and manufactures, paper manufac- 
ture, stationery and lithography, philosophical instru- 
ments, and general articles of ingenuity and taste. 
No medals or certificates will be awarded, the exhi- 
bition being in ed simply as an exposition of the 
manufactures and industrial arts of Leeds. The ex- 
hibition will remain open for two months, or more, and 
itis intended to solicit a visit to it by the Prince 
Consort during the stay of his Royal Highness in 
Leeds. The opening took place in the presence of the 
president and committee of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce and others, when the president (Mr. Darn- 
ton Lupton) delivered a brief but appropriate address 
in explanation of the origin and objects of the under- 
taking. The committee of the British Association 
has made agrant of 1502. towards the expenses of the 
exhibition. 

The Chess Congress in Birmingham resulted in again 
establishing the superiority of Herr Léwenthal’s play 
over that of Mr. Staunton. What chance, therefore, 
can the latter have against Mr. Morphy, who has 
beaten Herr Liwenthal with such apparent ease ? 


tend 


| Sierra Leone, 
} briel, 


asked if he felt fatigued, said, ‘ Not in the least!’ 
but he should be glad to get his dinner.” 

It is also announced that a match has been at 
length made between Mr. Morphy and Mr. Staunton, 
upon the following terms:—Stake, 500/. a side; the 
scorer of the first eleven games wins. ‘To commence 
on the Ist November next. Mr. Morphy was to pro- 
ceed from Birmingham to Paris, to challenge Herr 
Harwitz (hitherto the most celebrated blindfold 
player in Europe), and probably afterwards to Bres- 
lau, to play Herr Anderssen; but it is expected that 
this match with the latter will be played in London. 

Some we 











the /llustrated London News announced in eulogistic | 


terms the opening of a new hotel at Oatlands. The | 
other day, among the ‘ Fashionable Intelligence ”’ of 


Morning Post appeared the following :—‘‘Oatlands 
Park Hotel.—Arrivals: Sir Charles Barry, Lord 
Ongley, Lord Methuen, &c. Departures: Dowager 
Lady Foley, and Mr. Peter Cunningham.” Whatan 
y coincidence ! 

Mr. Aspinall Turner, M.P., Chairman of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, bas communicated to 


the 





the papers of that town a private letter which he has | 


received from Dr. Livingstone :— 
Screw Steamer Pearl, June 10. 

My dear Sir,—I am happy to be able to inform you 
that we have had a prosperous voyage ever since we ‘left 
Liverpool, and that after a good de il of what me ay be called 
exploration, we are now threading our way up the Zambese 
We went first of all to the most southerly branch, as that 
was reported to be preferable to the main stream; but after 
going up about seventy miles, we found that the connecting 
link was choked with a peculiar kind of grass or rush which 
floats on the surface. Th ugh a large body of fresh water 
was flowing through, the vessels could not proceed. The har- 
bour and bar are both good, and for seventy miles a navigable 








river flows through extensive plains, where Sea Island cotton 

could be 

} Cape c 
branch, 
w vater 


cultivated, and would be invaluable were it in the 
jlony. We then went to the Luaho, or Parker's 
but found, though the river is very large, and the 
fresh outside, a double bar rendered it dangerous, 
ng seven miles south, we found a very fine bar and 
r called Kongone This communicates by two 
es with the main st tres 1m; and as one of these is only 
es long, we entered by that, and having the little 
‘+r Ma Robert acting as a pilot to the larger, we are 
g our way as cautiously as we can. We tried another 
from the inside, but the bar was bad. 
branches, but the Portuguese have kept 
Near the mouth of the branch Kongone, 
my brother stumbled on cotton growing in a deserted 
native garden, which does not adhere to the seed as that 
I saw up the river, and the pile or staple is longer than 
the Angola cotton. I inclose a specimen. When at 
I left there a small cask of seed for Mr. Ga- 
of Loanda, and would fain have gone and tried to 
stir up some of the people of that country (decidedly the 









brane! 
five 


stear 





feelir 
large mouth 
are many fine 
them secret. 


| best in Western Africa) to bring their produce to market. 


I am distributing Sea Island seed to ditferent persons 
on the Delta, and they express perfect willingness to culti- 
vate it for sale. We come, however, in what seems a most 
unfortunate position of affairs, yet it may come out ultima- 
tely to be for the best. The first news we got was that the 
Portugese were all obliged to tlee to the coast, and we found 
that such was actually the case—a half caste had rebelled, 
and all had fled to Quilimane. Fortunately we were not in 
the country at the time, or we should have been accused of 


There | 








stirring up the natives, I will let you know how we get on 
higher up. We have had no sickness yet. Quinine every 
day for allhands. . . . With kindest regards to Mrs T. 
and your family, Iam yours most truly—Davip Livincstong, 
P.S. 2ist June.—We send the Pearl on her voyage sooner 
than we anticipated. We were strictly charged to run no 
risk with her. The river is now falling; so that, though a 
vessei drawing four or five feet would still go up to Tete, she, 
drawing nine feet seven inches, would be in danger. We 
land our goods on an island, and go up by successive trips in 
the steam launch. 

Mr. J. Aspinall Turner, M.P. 

In our Archeological Summary of August 21, a 
statement was made respecting the restoration by the 
Russian Government of certain books which had been 
removed from Warsaw in 1796. We condensed our 
brief narrative from the foreign correspondence of a 
morning paper; but, as it is not fully accurate in all 


its details, and the subject is of interest to 
bibliographers, we now add thereto the more 
accurate result of our own inquiries. ‘The 


only library of any magnitude removed from 
Warsaw in 1796 by the Russian Government was the 
enormous library collected by Jozef Andrze Zaluski, 

Bishop of Kiev, and his brother the Bishop of Cra- 

cow. A very full account of this library will be 
found under the title ‘‘ Zaluski,” in the biographical 
section of “ Knight’s English Cyclopedia” (Brad- 
bury and Evans, 1857). The article is, we believe, 
from the pen of the erudite Mr. Watts of the British 
Museum, and the information contained in it may be 
relied upon. From,this it appeers that the Zaluskis 
spent the bulk of their fortunes in making this col- 

lection, certainly the largest ever brought together by 
the diligenc e of private collectors. In 1748 they opened 

the library to the public ina building fitted up at their 
own expense in Warsaw; but, owing to the banish- 
ment ofthe owners for political causes,the collection sus- 
tained great injury from peculation and neglect, and 
was still further injured after the death of the surviving 
brother in 1774. At the partition of Poland in 1795 
(not in 1796), Russia helped herself to the Zaluski 
library ; and although it was said at the time that 
much of it was lost on the way, when it came to be 
unpacked in Russia it was found to contain 262,640 
volumes, and about 25,000 engravings. When Alex- 
ander I. visited England in 1314, he remarked, with 
some surprise, upon the smallness of the collection at 
the British Museum; to which Mr. Planta, the then 
librarian, replied that it was true it was small, but 
that at least it had been honestly come by. The 
Zaluski library, after its arrival in Russia, became 
the Imperial library of St. Petersburg, and it has 

since been augmented by two other libraries contis- 
cated from Poland—namely, the library of Prince 
Czartoryski at Pulawy, and that of ‘The Friends of 
Science” at Warsaw. It has also been since con- 
siderably added to by purchase; but, as it even now 
does not exceed 400,000 volumes, it is obvious that 
the Russian Government, be it ever so honestly dis- 


osed, has not got that number of books to be restored 
ks ago the “Town and Table Talk ”’ of | P ; 6 ; 


to Warsaw. 
A statistical document on Russia states that in 


| 1857 1425 original works and 201 translations were 


published in the empire. This number is more than 
thrice as great as it was a few years ago. Thenumber 
of books ‘imported i in 1857 was 1,613,862 volumes, of 
which 3547 were forbidden and re- exported. 

We learn from Berlin that Chevalier Bunsen 
was unable, on account of ill-health, to accept the 
invitation of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
to visit them at Babelsberg. M. Bunsen will pro- 
bably pass the winter at Nice. 

The Italian correspondent of the Morning Post 
says: ‘*The well-known Radical paper of Genoa, the 
Italia del Popolo, has just suspended its daily publi- 
cation, for want of money and of subscribers. ‘This 
fact isa fresh instance of the steady progress whicl: 
liberal moderate opinions are making in the Sardinian 
States, even at Genoa, and of the decline of the Maz- 
zinian party. What a blessing for Piedmont and 
for all Italy should that sanguinary and foolish sect 
cease to exist entirely !” 

The people of Toronto have been getting up a 
Crystal Palace for the exhibition of the products 
and history of the Canadian provinces. The palac 
is expected to be opened by the 1st of October. A 
movement has been got up in connection with it 
to invite Queen Victoria either to preside in 
person over the opening of the palace, or to send 
the Prince of Wales or some other member of the 
Royal Family to do so. <A petition to that 
effect has been signed by all the leading men 
of the country, and an influential citizen, Mr. 
John G. Norris, has arrived in the Persia to-day to 
present it to her Majesty. The idea of tempting the 
Queen to visit her North American dominions has, 
at least, the charm of novelty. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that her Majesty, though a capital sailor, is 
little likely to accept it; but for the Prince of Wales 
to go, that would be a popular and a politic act. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
VERBAL CRITICISM. 

Sun,—Mr. Charles Reade’s arrogant style of positive asser- 
tion on philology will not cover his evidentignorance of correct 
English. Every well-educated man knows that such a phrase 
as * George would have been glad to” isavulgarism. Mr. 
Reade detends it; and, cuttle-fish like, emits an inky cloud to 
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overwhelm his assailant, and cover his own retreat. “ Pert | 
dunces” and “slain asses” are told that they and such “dream- 
ers” have all along been fooled by the thought that “ to" was 
apreposition ora particle. And then comes the great ee ilolo- 
gical discovery of the age—a discovery which will make 
the year 1858 for ever memorable in literary history—that 
“to” is or wasa verb! equally with “can,” “ shall,’’ “ will,” 
“may,” “do,” &c., expressing, I presume, equally with them, 
action or feeling, as the manner of verbs is. Surely Lord 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, as he walks off London Bridge 
into the ruined city, will tell his children how the art of 
reading was so called in honour of one Reade, the great dis- 
coverer of this fundamental truth; and will p int to the 
ruins of the Athenceum Printing Office as the spot from which 
this great principle © first burst upon the world, causing by its 


brilliancy the Great Fire of London,—het re he points ou 


the remains of the Monument on Fish Street Hill, late 
“Central Station of the International and Atlantic Balloon 


Company.” 


Of course I shall constitute myself a “ pert dunce” if I 
venture to point out to this supreme dictator in correct 
i h German 
*will,” “can,” &c. in full ope- 
ration as conjugated vetba, and poor little **to,”’ in the form of 
“zu,” doing particle work, just as with us, joined in servile 





grammar that a ve a slight a quaintance wit 
would have shown him “shall,” 





drudgery now to nouns, now to verbal nouns, as infiniti ve 8. 
If I argued that “ to’ has no inflections, I should probably 
be “slain as an ass,”’ with the recondite grammatical | 
that people say ‘‘I too,” and lost forms, once in use, woul 
be discovered in other shapes. Thus the second person sir 
guiar survives in “toast,” the third in “* toes,” the past ps 










ticiple in “toad.” A plural form is still commonly heard in 
flute music—too-too-too; and even a dual form, of great 
antiquity, and doubtless of Greek origin—too-too. I should 


be referred to provincialisms as still enshrining old forms. 
Surrey retains the 





Mr. Reade’s hands. He defends his gross | sole cism 
of,” by arguing that people say “glad of.” This 
me of the story that we used to laugh over as boys, 
Frenchman who, speaking of persons quarrelling, said that 





they were “ making hatred.” Gently remonstrated with on 
the incorrect expression, he defended himself as Mr. Reade 
does: **You do say making love; why you not say making 


hatred?” 


But Iam wrong to argue this or any other point. Our 


literary dictator's “Sic volo, sic jubeo"’ makes any expression 
good English, however villanous or vulgar before. ‘‘ Har- 
bottle” is simply rebellious, and should be guillotined or 
deported. The legitimist grammarians are pert and unrea- 
sonable. Of course a parvenu despotism, in letters as else- 
where, surrounds itself with its own creatures, and requires 
them to be humbly bowed to, though good society may pro- 
nounce them intolerable vulgarities, W. M. 


MR, HALLIWELL’S EDITION OF sit AKSPERE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 

Smr,—As a subscriber to *t Halliwell’s Shakespeare,” I shall 
be glad to know when it is likely any further issue will take 
place. It is several months since the seventh volume 
appeared, and at its present rate of production few of Mr. 


H.’s subscribers can expect to live to see it completed. Iean | 


but feel that, in a case where so much cor ance has been 


reposed as to pay a large subscription beforehand, the utmost 
adherence to promises should be maintained. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





Tue Rye House.—The Essex Standard gives an ac- 


count of a very interesting exploration which has re- 
cently been made by Mr. Teale under the ancient gate- 
way of the Rye House, Hoddesdon. A tradition has been 
handed dowm that a subterranean passage extended 
from the Rye-house to Nether Hallin this county. 
Mr. Teale determined on ascertaining somewhat re- 
specting the truth of the story, and accordingly a few 
weeks since he commenced excavating under the brick 
staircase of the tower. After clearing out several cart- 
loads of earth a passage was discov 
round the central foundation of the staircase. After 
going to a considerable depth there was found a huge 
stone, which might have served for a coffin, but which, 
from the position in which it was placed, had proba- 
bly served as a living prison. A passage was next found 
leading off westerly from the tower, and after pro- 
ceeding some yards a cell was discovered, with huge iron 





door and grating; inside this cell is a seat of brickwork, 


running whole length of the interior eight or ten 
feet. A faint ray of light glimmers in from above, 
but on viewing it through the grating all seems pro- 
found darkness. A passage branching off north under 
an arched doorway near the cell grating has been 
blocked up for the present; another leading south was 
cleared out and explored, and an entrance has been 
made from it into the garden south of the tower 
Some curious specimens of antiquity were found; 
coins, some Roman, others of Henry II.’s time, a 
sword, a very remarkable spear, richly and ela- 
borately ornamented, and other weapons of warfare; 
but no remains of hnman bodies have at present been 
brought to light. The roof of the passage near the 
cell presents a remarkable appearance; huge stalac- 





tites of a dingy grey cast hang from the top, some of 


immense size, and the action of which has eauaed the 
sides of the gloomy passage to present a crystalline 
appearance. The result of the excavation will, 
course, se, induce Mr. Teale to ce ontinue his researches. 


AX. ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 


Copies of a Medical Book to be given away!!! 





Clergyman of the Church of England, having been eured of | 
I 


S 


nervous debility 
ful symptoms, 4 
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